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[journal  jjattinab 

“ the  pause  that  depresses” 

February  is  an  especially  noteworthy  month, 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  twelve 
most  important  months  of  the  year.  Its  twenty- 
eight  days  include  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Valen¬ 
tine's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  Groundhog 
Day.  So  it  should  be  no  surprise,  then,  that 
we've  chosen  as  this  month’s  cover  coin  the  20 
Yen  gold  piece  issued  from  1870  to  1880,  a  large 
and  beautiful  coin,  and  the  first  issue  of  modern 
Japan.  What  coin  could  better  capture  the  elu¬ 
sive  spirit  of  this  momentous  month? 

For  our  February  Festival,  we  are  pleased 
and  proud  to  present  Barber  Dimes,  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  numismatic  scholarship  by  LAWRENCE 
BLOCK.  Mr.  Block,  until  recently  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Journal ,  combines  incisive  re¬ 
search  with  pristine  prose  in  this  extremely 
fine  article.  He  is,  in  addition,  a  Friend-in- 
Need ;  while  no  longer  a  Journal  staffer,  he 
selflessly  gave  of  his  time  to  help  out  with  the 
preparation  of  this  month's  issue,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  wrote  this  very  column  that  you 
are  presently  reading. . . 

The  coin  shortage  syndrome,  it  would  seem, 
is  by  no  means  a  local  phenomenon.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  seems  to  be  a  worldwide  epidemic. 
Reporting  from  the  scene,  ERNESTO  0.  ARAUJO 
VILLAGRAN  brings  us  news  of  the  New  Emergency 
Money  of  Uruguay.  Mr.  Villagran's  manuscript 
came  to  us  in  Spanish,  and  we  were  sorely 
tempted  to  print  it  in  that  language  as  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  numismatic  one-upsmanship .  Instead  we 
elected  to  retain  our  Nice  Guy  image,  and  have 
translated  it  for  your  perusal... 

Numismatics  south  of  the  border  gets  fur¬ 
ther  attention  in  Mexican  Large  Centavos  of  the 
Oaxaca  Mint ,  thoughtfully  provided  by  DR.  JAMES 
C.  REAVIS  and  GEORGE  R.  SQUIRES.  Mr.  Squires 
will  be  remembered  for  his  excellent  discourse 
on  the  Alaskan  tokens  of  Edward  Campbell  Willis, 
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which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  July  last.  Dr. 
Reavis  is  a  newcomer;  we  hope  to  see  more  from 
him  soon. . .And, turning  North  of  the  Border, 
we  find  ROBERT  C.  WILLEY  back  again  with  a  study 
of  the  Wellington  tokens  of  Canada,  an  inter¬ 
esting  group  which  he  has  examined  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  his  customary  vigor... 

The  overprinted  note  is  a  special-interest 
item  in  the  paper  money  field,  and  an  extended 
treatment  of  this  subject  has  long  been  needed. 
ARTHUR  MATZ  has  come  along  this  month  to  plug  the 
gap  quite  commendably.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  an  unusually  fine  group  of  representa¬ 
tive  photographs  which  point  up  Mr.  Matz's 
points  rather  nicely.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
left  with  more  article  than  space,  so  the  final 
portion  of  the  article,  which  will  deal  with 
European  overprints,  follows  next  month... 

Space  limitations,  too,  forced  the  tempo¬ 
rary  interruption  of  Blundered  Dies,  WALTER 
BREEN'S  current  series  dealing  with  mint  mis¬ 
takes  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
When  complete,  this  article  will  form  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Breen's  monumental  work  on  mint  errors  of 
all  sorts,  which  Whitman  will  publish  in  due 
course.  Meanwhile,  we  can  only  promise  you  a 
further  Breenstorm  next  month. . . 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  coin  hobby  come 
to  realize  just  how  much  it  can  be  influenced 
by  the  turn  of  events  in  Washington.  In  U. S . 

Coin  Value  Guide  Line,  Editor-in-Chief  R.  S. 
YEOMAN  sums  up  the  Washington  situation,  and 
adds  some  pertinent  comments  on  National  Coin 
Week... The  saga  of  Paul  Revere  runs  its  course 
with  a  third  installment  from  the  prolific  LYNN 
GLASER... The  Blackened  Bronzes  of  Britain  pro¬ 
vide  alliterative  inspiration  for  K.  E.  BRESSETT 
. . .  and  E.  OELSNER  burrows  into  the  dim  re¬ 
cesses  of  American  numismatic  literature  to 
report  on  The  Mint  Manual. . . 

COMING  NEXT  MONTH ...  Early  American  Medal¬ 
ists  and  Die-Sinkers,  by  the  late  RICHARD  D. 
KENNEY,  will  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. . .and 
HORACE  BULL  will  resume  his  Uneasy  Lies  The  Head 
series  with  a  thumbnose  sketch  of  Queen  Anne. 
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One  Million  Dollars 


We  are  not  "bragging"!  We  have  available,  ready  to  be  spent 
on  any  or  all  of  the  following  coins,  One  Million  Dollars!  If  you 
want  to  feel  you  are  getting  top  prices,  quote  us  on  these  coins 
and  be  surprised  how  fast  we  accept  most  everything. 

Early  American  Colonial  Coins— Very  Fine  or  Better 
U.S.  Silver  Coins— Prior  to  1840— Fine  or  Better 

Bonus  Prices  for  Uncirculated  coins  prior  to  1807 

U.S.  Gold  Coins— Prior  to  1840— Extr.  Fine  or  Better 

Bonus  Prices  for  Uncirculated  coins  prior  to  1807 

Complete  Sets  of  Uncirculated  and/or  Proof  Coins 

Especially  Barber  Series 

All  Rare  Single  Coins  Regardless  of  Condition 
Proof  Sets  From  1858  thru  1915 

Pioneer  Gold  Coins  and  Ingots 

• 

Note:  This  is  a  serious  advertisement  by  America's  number  one 
dealer.  We  will  not  give  bait  offers,  but  serious  consideration 
to  all  offers.  Inquiries  solicited  from  collectors  and  dealers.  All 
correspondence  treated  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

You  may  send  in  your  coins  and  if  accepted  at  your  price  the 
remittance  will  be  sent  the  very  same  day. 


123  WEST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
JUDSON  2-2580 
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The  History  and  Coins  of  Honduras ,  by  Paul  J.  Holsen  II,  Route  2,  Box 
251  A,  Marion,  Alabama  56756.  Published  privately  by  the  author, 
1965,  large  octavo,  34  pages,  illustrated,  $2.00. 

Heightened  activity  and  interest  in  Latin  American  coinage  has 
prompted  the  release  recently  of  a  number  of  new  books.  One  of  these 
deals  specifically  with  the  numismatic  history  of  Honduras,  a  country 
which  until  now  had  languished  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Author  Holsen,  while  visiting  the  land  of  his  birth,  contacted  the 
Zelaya  family,  an  important  name  in  Honduran  numismatics  since 
Mr.  Manuel  A.  Zelaya  had,  in  1958,  written  a  book  in  Spanish  on  the 
“Historia  de  la  Moneda  en  Honduras/’  With  the  family’s  permission, 
Mr.  Holsen  has  translated  this  hard-to-get  work  and  has  also  added 
supplementary  information  as  he  found  it. 

The  book  consists  mainly  of  decrees  and  laws  providing  for  various 
coinage  issues.  Specific  information  is  lacking  with  respect  to  dates 
and  mintages  for  the  most  difficult  period  from  1881  to  1920.  The 
author  does  attempt  to  list  dates  as  he  has  found  or  seen  them,  and 
for  the  later  coinage  he  gives  mintage  figures  and  specific  dates  of 
issue. 

As  the  author  has  frankly  admitted,  the  printing  itself  is  not  good; 
however,  the  book  does  contain  supplementary  information  that  should 
be  of  value  to  the  student  of  this  area  of  Latin  American  numismatics. 
There  is  much  that  is  incomplete  about  the  book,  but  if  used  properly 
it  can  help  to  open  the  door  on  a  series  that  has  until  recently  remained 
almost  completely  unknown.  N.S. 


Renniks  J\etv  Zealand  Coinage  Guide,  by  Dion  H.  Skinner.  Renniks  and 
Co.  Pty.  Ltd.,  Unley,  South  Australia,  1965.  Sole  North  American  Dis¬ 
tributor,  Rebee’s,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  55  pp.,  soft  cover,  $1.95. 

The  coinage  of  New  Zealand  seems  a  rather  limited  series  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  subject  matter  for  an  individual  book.  The  Dominion  has 
only  issued  coins  since  1933,  and,  however  challenging  the  series  may 
be  for  the'  collector,  the  full  catalog  of  New  Zealand  regular  issues 
takes  up  only  a  dozen  pages  in  this  present  work.  Into  these  pages  the 
author  packs  an  imposing  amount  of  information — dates,  mintages, 
values  in  five  grades,  notes  on  die  varieties  and  design  modifications, 
size,  weight,  metallic  composition,  designer,  etc.  Good  photographic 
illustrations  are  furnished  for  each  major  type.  A  history  of  New 
Zealand  coinage,  plus  information  on  proof  sets  and  New  Zealand’s  two 
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pattern  coins,  are  an  added  bonus. 

But  the  most  imposing  and  important  section  of  the  book  concerns 
a  series  of  relatively  little  interest  to  American  and  European  col¬ 
lectors — the  126  tradesmen’s  tokens  issued  in  New  Zealand  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  rare  Lipman  Levy 
mule,  all  of  these  are  beautifully  illustrated  and  extensively  described, 
with  prices  furnished  in  three  grades.  U.S.  numismatists,  accustomed 
to  the  generally  lower  prices  prevailing  for  American  and  British 
tokens  of  comparable  scarcity  and  numismatic  significance,  may  he 
surprised  by  the  values  indicated  here.  The  rarest  piece,  a  penny  of 
A.  S.  Wilson  of  Dunedin,  is  listed  at  a  hundred  pounds  in  XF,  or  about 
$224  U.S.  The  more  common  pieces  range  in  the  two  to  five  dollar 
neighborhood,  but  many  scarcer  pieces  command  premiums  which 
seem  high  by  American  or  United  Kingdom  standards. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  assess  the  prices  in  the  section  of  the 
book  dealing  with  regular  issues.  The  Waitangi  Crown  is  overpriced 
at  £500  XF  (no  coins  are  priced  in  Unc.)  but  this  discrepancy  is  un¬ 
derstandable  in  light  of  the  seesaw  market  for  the  coin.  Both  the  1949 
and  the  1953  crowns  also  seem  high,  priced  at  300/-  or  $33.75  in  XF 
and  currently  selling  at  little  more  than  half  that  figure  in  Unc.  Prices 
throughout  seem  similarly  optimistic  from  this  vantage  point,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  higher  price  structure  for  this  material  prevails 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  than  in  the  U.S. 

For  a  collector  with  only  a  cursory  interest  in  New  Zealand  coins, 
the  book  seems  less  than  essential,  even  overpriced;  the  basic  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  rarity  and  value  could  be  easily  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  New  Zealand  specialist,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  this  small 
volume  quite  indispensable  and,  for  its  most  excellent  coverage  of  the 
token  series,  a  definite  bargain.  L.B. 


The  Coins  of  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos ,  by  Neil  S.  Utberg,  P.O.  Box 
420,  Edinburg,  Texas.  Published  privately  by  the  author,  1965,  40  pages, 
illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  latest  in  the  series  of  Mexican  coin  books  by  well-known  special¬ 
ist  Neil  Utberg  has  made  its  appearance.  In  this  volume  the  author 
has  concentrated  specifically  on  coinage  made  after  the  reform  of  1905. 
Each  type  is  illustrated,  with  mintages  and  values  in  four  conditions 
for  each  coin. 

After  various  preliminaries,  the  author  starts  out  with  a  three  and 
a  half  page  current  market  summary  of  twentieth  century  Mexican 
coins.  Here  he  takes  each  type  and  sub-type,  giving  any  information 
possible  on  its  relative  availability  and  what  he  expects  of  it  in  a  pos¬ 
sible  future  market.  Immediately  following  is  a  short  list  of  items  that 
have  been  extensively  counterfeited  or  altered.  This  list  includes  most 
of  the  major  rarities  in  Mexican  twentieth  century  coins. 

On  page  8  the  author  includes  a  brief  description  of  some  minor  coin¬ 
age  varieties.  Unaccountably,  the  few  twentieth  century  overdates  that 
have  been  discovered  in  recent  months  are  not  included. 

Immediately  preceding  the  catalog  listing  is  a  discussion  of  the  ob¬ 
verse  eagle  design  and  details  on  the  size  and  metallic  composition  of 
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each  type.  It  would  seem  that  this  information  would  be  more  useful 
if  it  were  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  illustration  and  listing 
of  the  coin  itself  rather  than  in  its  present  form  on  one  page.  Illustra¬ 
tions  are  generally  acceptable,  but  a  few  are  surprisingly  low  in 
quality. 

There  is  a  special  little  supplementary  booklet  that  Utberg  has  pre¬ 
pared;  this  includes  pages  11  through  34  and  is  simply  a  miniature  of 
the  standard  size  pages  of  the  catalog.  This  was  made  for  use  as  a 
pocket  check  list.  Its  cost  is  40^.  This  should  find  favor  with  many  col¬ 
lectors  who  would  ordinarily  not  wish  to  carry  around  a  regular  sized 
catalog. 

In  general,  the  subject  has  been  well  covered,  and  the  book  should 
find  a  welcome  home  in  the  libraries  of  all  Mexican  coin  enthusiasts. 

N.S. 


Monete  Italians  daU’lnvasione  /V apoleonica  al  Giorno  Nostri  (1796- 
1963),  bv  Antonio  Pagani.  Mario  Ratio,  Milan,  Italy,  1965.  386  pp., 
illustrated,  hard  cover,  8800  Lira. 

This  latest  edition  of  Pagani’s  standard  work  on  Italian  coins  covers 
these  issues  from  the  Napoleonic  invasion  to  the  present  day.  Coins  are 
listed  by  date  and  mint  varieties,  with  information  supplied  concerning 
their  legends,  metallic  composition,  diameter,  and  comparative  rarity 
as  indicated  by  a  five-point  scale.  A  majority  of  types  are  illustrated, 
and  additional  information  is  supplied  in  commendable  detail. 

It  is  unlikely  that  many  collectors  already  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  copy  of  the  1962  edition  of  this  book  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  equip  themselves  with  the  present  work.  The  two  books 
differ  minutely,  and  since  neither  contain  prices  per  se,  there  is  no 
difference  between  them  in  valuation.  For  those  with  a  deep  interest 
in  Italian  coins  who  lack  the  earlier  Pagani  volume,  this  book  will  fill 
a  definite  need.  It  may  be  easily  put  to  use  without  a  knowledge  of 
Italian  and  functions  admirably  as  a  standard  reference  work  on  the 
series.  The  organization  is  excellent  throughout,  the  photographs  are 
rather  good  and  generously  supplied,  and  the  book  itself  is  quite  at¬ 
tractively  set  up. 

One  wonders,  though,  at  the  reluctance  to  employ  firm  prices  instead 
of  rarity  ratings.  Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  what’s-it-worth 
school  of  numismatics,  there’s  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  persons  who  consult  books  of  this  sort  do  so  in  order 
to  determine  the  value  of  their  coins.  In  such  instances,  it  doesn’t 
help  much  to  discover  that  a  coin  is  an  R,  R2,  R3,  R4  or  R5.  An  R3  in 
one  series  may  be  worth  considerably  more  or  less  than  an  R3  in  an¬ 
other,  just  as  a  R3  in  one  book  may  be  considerably  rarer  than  an  R3 
in  another.  Why  not  add  prices? 

The  objection  often  arises  that  prices  date  a  book,  that  they  become 
obsolete  before  the  subject  matter  in  the  book  is  itself  outdated.  This 
may  be  true;  if  so,  one  can  always  feel  free  to  ignore  such  prices 
years  hence.  But  their  omission  undoubtedly  lessens  the  book’s  utility 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  L.B. 
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klAlA/  FIVE  OUTSTANDING  DISPLAY  PANELS 
\/  VV  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEW  CLAD-COINAGE 


T HE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

A  MEW  ESA  Of  CO*NAG* 


AS  A  Iff  SUIT  Of  mi  CONTINUE  *'0*10  WtO€  OEFKTtT 
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TW*  Tt*$T  YtM|  tt-t  m  tiAXS  HtOVKtfQ  THfc  SfMOVM 

AND  KKXKTtON  Of  |RV(t  «N  UNiTIO  STATI3  <0**$ 


© 


*N  TW€  SA*tY  OATS  Of  OU*  COUNTRY  SfiVfi*  WAS  NECESSARY  (N  CO*«S  «• 

CAvsi  r *m  vAiuf  was  om*M*N*s  i»  r«e  amount  of  Suva  «m  tmfm 

TODAY,  HOWfVW.  A  COW  f%  VAUifO  »Y  ffS  FACE  VAlUf  ANT3  SftVQI  13  NO 
iono€#  a  required  fte*sNT 


I200B 


FRONT 


TMS  CtAO  COINAGE  TNTftOOUCiP  W  1$  A  MAJOR  DEAA.RTU**  fft0M  t»*  STANOA*0 

MfTAlS  Of  THE  PA%f  S*NC!  t*37  AU  UNITE©  STATES  $*V<#  COINS  HAVE  SftN  CQ*W*OSfB 

Of  $*VM  an©  %o%  com*  Alien 


FACE  m 
mcx& 


I200B 


BACK 


ANCO'S  new  1200  series 
■features  .  .  .  five  outstand¬ 
ing  display  panels  designed 
specifically  for  the  new 
United  States  clad  coinage. 
The  new  coinage  is  unique 
because  of  its  unprece¬ 
dented  3  layer  structure. 
These  holders  permit  you 
to  view  the  rim  and  layers 
of  metal  without  removing 
the  coins.  Each  panel  is 
protected  by  a  heavy  8 
gauge  German  vinyl  sleeve. 

COLORFUL:  Each  holder 
is  printed  in  4  high  gloss 
colors. 

INFORMATIVE:  Pertinent 
data  on  both  sides  tells 
why  new  metal  was  needed 
and  what  the  new  compo¬ 
sitions  are. 

ATTRACTIVE:  With  flag, 
coat  of  arms  &  descriptive 
illustrations. 


5  DIFFERENT  CLAD-COIN  PANELS 


1200A — The  United  States  of  America, 
complete  coinage  of  1965  (illustrated). 
Tells  why  the  New  coins  were  necessary 
and  shows  the  compositions  of  the 
different  layers. 

1200B — Features  the  three  new  coins 
with  illustrations  of  the  new  metals. 
Complete  information  concerning  the 
clad  coinage  is  included. 

1200C — Holds  six  coins  .  .  .  the  old  and 
the  new.  Two  halves,  quarters,  and 
dimes.  The  descriptive  information  given 
makes  a  comparison  between  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  past  and  today's  issues. 
1200D — For  display  of  the  two  Kennedy 


halves.  The  1964  silver  and  the  1965 
clad  design,  each  a  different  type. 
1200E — A  three  coin  panel  for  half  dol¬ 
lars.  Holds  one  Franklin  and  the  two 
Kennedys.  Featured  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  issued  three  different 
types  of  half  dollars  in  three  con¬ 
secutive  years.  A  complete  description 
of  each  is  given. 


ANCO  Creative  Coin  Merchandisers 

TW  205  766-3931 

4320  Huntsville  Road  Florence,  Alabama 
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United.  States 
Coin  Value 


by  R.  S.  Yeoman 


What's  Going  on  in  Washington 

The  Mint  Bureau  in  Washington  is  working  harder  than  it  ever  has 
to  keep  the  new  clad  coins  coming  out  of  the  mints  in  quantity  and  of 
the  best  quality  possible.  I  found  these  people  to  be  a  dedicated  group 
which  is  struggling  to  meet  the  coin  shortage  challenge  and  doing  an 
excellent  job  under  formidable  difficulties. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Bureau  while  I  was  in  the  Capital 
attending  the,  Great  Eastern  Numismatic  Association  Meeting  early  in 
December.  I  found  each  staff  member  with  whom  I  talked  to  be  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  new  clad  quarters  were  doing  the  job  in  trade  channels. 
Thirty  days  after  they  had  been  distributed  it  was  evident  that  the 
coins  had  gone  out  in  sufficient  numbers  to  reach  and  remain  in  general 
circulation.  They  had  met  the  challenge  of  vending  machines  as  well. 
Reports  showed  them  that  the  new  coins  were  flowing  out  to  the  banks 
in  good  quantity  every  working  day.  This  was  especially  evident  during 
the  Christmas  buying  season. 

Admittedly  there  were  technical  problems.  Variations  of  coin  thick¬ 
ness  was  one  of  them,  but  this  was  quickly  corrected.  Private  industrial 
suppliers  of  the  blanks  are  now  watching  tolerances  more  carefully. 
The  new  copper-nickel  alloy  is  a  tougher  metal  than  silver  causing 
some  unevenness  of  strikes  and  a  shorter  useful  life  of  the  dies. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  this  is  printed  the  dimes  will  also  be  in  circula¬ 
tion  from  Philadelphia,  and  probably  some  halves  from  Denver.  Alas, 
there  will  be  no  mint  marks,  but  we  will  have  the  new  date  1965  on  all 
three  clad  coins,  as  well  as  on  the  cents  and  nickels. 

Again  we  pass  on  the  earnest  request  of  the  mint  people  to  all  col¬ 
lectors  that  we  restrain  ourselves  from  hoarding  any  of  the  new  coins 
for  at  least  two  months  following  issue.  They  were  especially  grateful 
to  the  numismatic  press  and  individual  dealer  advertisers  for  their 
wholehearted  restraint  in  withholding  advertising  of  the  1965  coins.  I 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  the  Mint  Bureau  has  the  collecting  frater¬ 
nity  constantly  in  mind.  Their  friendly  concern  for  our  situation  was 
reassuring  to  me. 

They  ale  cautiously  hopeful  that  things  we  collectors  wish  for  will 
be  attained  in  1966.  Proof  sets  are  being  seriously  considered,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  mint  marks  will  be  restored.  Even  before  the  new  mint  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  established,  we  have  a  good  chance  for  normalcy  from  our 
point  of  view. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  our  readers,  most  of  whom  collect  United 
States  coins  with  seriousness,  that  they  pass  the  word  along  to  others, 
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to  their  local  papers  and  to  their  fellow  Coin  Club  members  that  they 
show  patience  about  the  new  coinage  and  realize  that  the  economy 
comes  before  hobbies.  I  have  found  that  we  are  not  a  forgotten  group. 
Though  we  may  have  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  for  a 
time,  we  now  have  a  genuine  opportunity  to  put  our  best  foot  forward, 
and  thereby  project  a  more  agreeable  clear-cut  image  of  ourselves. 


NATIONAL  COIN  WEEK  I960 

Late  in  1923  Julius  Guttag  suggested  that  a  week  be  set  aside  for 
the  exhibition  of  coins  on  a  competitive  basis,  nation  wide  in  scope, 
and  to  be  known  as  National  Coin  Week.  Moritz  Wormser,  President 
of  the  American  National  Association,  proclaimed  February  9-16, 
1924  as  National  Coin  Week.  From  that  time  on  the  event  has  been 
observed  annually  by  collectors  throughout  the  country  and  sponsored 
by  the  American  Numismatic  Association. 

Observation  of  National  Coin  Week  in  some  of  the  early  days  that 
I  recall  was  on  a  rather  unorganized  basis.  In  more  recent  times, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  importance 
of  National  Coin  Week  as  a  sounding  board  for  our  hobby,  and  a  way 
to  popularize  coin  collecting  among  the  masses.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  as  chairman  of  National  Coin  Week  in  1945,  and 
although  A.N.A.  membership  participation  in  the  event  seemed  grati¬ 
fying  at  that  time,  it  would  seem  rather  weak  by  today’s  standards. 

Last  year  during  National  Coin  Week,  in  addition  to  the  thousands 
of  displays  throughout  the  country,  a  total  of  600  column  feet  of  news¬ 
paper  publicity,  92  hours  of  numismatic  talks,  nearly  3,000  spot  radio 
announcements  and  numerous  radio  and  television  programs  were 
devoted  to  popularizing  this  event. 

National  Coin  Week  for  1966  will  be  observed  April  16-23.  The 
General  Chairman,  Mrs.  Lois  Otis,  has  designed  a  program  for  club 
or  individual  participation  and  has  organized  a  comprehensive  sched¬ 
ule  of  regulations  governing  every  facet  of  Coin  Week  participation 
in  which  credit  will  be  given  toward  A.N.A.  awards. 

Participation  in  the  observation  of  National  Coin  Week  need  not 
be  limited  to  American  Numismatic  Association  members.  Every  coin 
collector,  by  his  very  association  with  the  hobby,  is,  in  effect,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  numismatic  corps,  and  should  feel  a  kindred  need  to 
present  our  hobby  in  its  best  light  to  the  public.  Nearly  every  collector 
can  obtain  easy  access  to  a  store  window,  bank  lobby,  or  other  suitable 
place  for  a  display  of  coins.  The  theme  of  National  Coin  Week  this 
year  is  “Friendships  Flower  Through  Numismatics,”  an  idea  that  is 
bound  to  generate  many  new  collectors  and  strengthen  the  cameraderie 
already  so  widespread  throughout  the  hobby.  For  further  details  and 
instructions  about  official  participation  in  National  Coin  Week,  April 
16-23,  1966,  contact  Mrs.  Paul  H.  (Lois)  Otis,  General  Chairman, 
17643  Lincoln  Avenue,  Homewood,  Illinois  60430. 
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New  Issues — World  Coins 

The  co-ordinator  for  new  world  coin  issues  and  information  is 
Ernst  Kraus,  393  Seventh  Avenue,  Room  939,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
Specimens  sent  to  him  will  be  returned  promptly  after  they  are 
photographed.  All  contributors  will  receive  a  credit  notice  as  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  co-operation. 


ALGERIA 


Tentative 
Catalog  No. 


Tentative 
Value  (Unc.) 

8  20  Centimes  Aluminum-Bronze  1964  . $  .35 

Obverse:  Arms,  consisting  of  two  flags,  ears  of  wheat,  crescent 
and  star  below,  all  within  wreath.  Arabic  legend  around:  DEMO¬ 
CRATIC  AND  POPULAR  REPUBLIC  OF  ALGERIA.  Reverse: 


Value  in  Arabic  script  in  center,  value  written  out  below:  ‘ishrun 
centimes.’  Christian  and  Mohammedan  dates  on  top:  1964-1383 
(A.H.).  All  within  ornamental  border.  Plain  edge.  Other  values 
to  be  issued  shortly  are  the  1,  2  and  5  Centimes  in  Aluminum, 
10  and  50  Centimes  in  Brass  or  Aluminum-Bronze  and  the  1 
Dinar  in  Copper-Nickel.  The  above  specimen  was  submitted 
through  courtesy  of  Mr.  Negleman  Rene,  Belgium;  translation 
courtesy  Mr.  Charles  K.  Panish,  Oriental  expert. 


REPORT  FROM  AUSTRALIA 


According  to  the  latest  report  from  our  friend  and  correspondent, 
Sydney  V.  Hagley  of  Beaumont,  South  Australia,  the  new  decimal  1 
and  2  Cent  bronze  coins  are  now  being  made  at  the  Perth,  Melbourne 
and  Canberra  Mints  (without  mint  marks).  The  new  50  Cent  piece 
in  silver  (80%)  is  currently  being  produced  at  Canberra  only;  the 
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NOW  IN  ENGLAND 


Joseph  H.  Corbitt 
Manager 


WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 


featuring 

WHITMAN 

COIN  SUPPLIES 

Servicing  Europe 


ltd. 

2  ST.  NICHOLAS  BUILDINGS, 
NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE  1,  ENGLAND 

Phone  21784 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

17-19  Sheer  Plaza 
Plainview,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 
516-694-7520 


MIDWEST  BRANCH 

2304  17th  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
414-637-3441 


CANADIAN  DIVISION 

Don  Hirschhorn  Ltd. 

4180  De  Courtrai  St.  Suite  265 
Montreal,  Canada 
514  324-0152 


COMPLETE  STOCK  AT  ALL  BRANCHES ,  SERVICING  DEALERS  ONLY 
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5,  10  and  20  Cent  coins  in  copper-nickel  are  now  being  struck  at  the 
Royal  Mint  in  London,  England.  No  proof  coins  or  sets  will  be  avail¬ 
able  until  late  in  1966.  Plans  for  the  changeover  to  the  decimal  system 
on  February  14th,  1966,  are  well  advanced  and  little  or  no  difficulty 
is  anticipated.  Our  correspondent  promised  to  send  us  coins  for  illus¬ 
tration  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  by  him.  As  very  large 
quantities  of  these  new  coins  have  already  been  struck,  no  coin 
shortage  is  expected. 


CHINA  (Formosa) 

A  new  set  of  four  coins  honoring  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-Sen  has  been  announced.  The  coins  will  be  as  follows:  100 
and  50  Yuan  in  silver,  10  and  5  Yuan  in  copper-nickel.  These  will  be 
illustrated  and  cataloged  in  a  future  issue. 

COLOMBIA 


78  20  Centavos  Copper-Nickel  1965  . 50 

Obverse:  Head  to  left,  date  below,  legend  above:  JORGE 
ELIECER  GAITAN.  Reverse:  Arms  in  center,  value  below. 
Legend  above:  REPUBLICA  DE  COLOMBIA.  Reeded  edge. 


79  50  Centavos  Copper-Nickel  1965  .  1.00 

Similar  to  above  except  for  value  and  a  larger  and  thicker 
planchet. 

The  coins  were  struck  in  memory  of  Jorge  Eliecer  Gaitan,  a 
much  beloved  leader  and  politician  who  was  murdered  on  April 
9,  1948,  during  the  Pan-American  Conference  in  Bogota.  Limited 
amounts  were  struck,  as  follows:  20  Centavos,  1,000,000;  50  Cen¬ 
tavos,  600,000.  Courtesy  P.  Ismael  Barrio  of  Colombia,  T.  A.  Kar¬ 
lovich  (also  of  Colombia),  Milton  C.  Strauch,  Robert  P.  Harris. 
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New  High-Speed  manufacturing  techniques  now  enable 
us  to  offer  our  famous  coin  holders  at  this  new  low 
pri  ce. 

STILL  THE  BEST 


now  in  sizes 
.  ,  easy  to  type  on 
, ...  no  staples  to  rust 
.  .  .  .  .ultra-thin  design 

. guaranteed  to  stick 

. proven  faster  to  use 

. air-tighl  protection 

. fits  all  U.S.  and  foreign  coins 


HUDGEONS  E-Z  PRODUCTS 


5817  SMITH  ROAD 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44142 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


72  3  Korun  Copper-Nickel  1965  . 80 

Obverse:  Within  a  square  of  rounded  edges  the  Hussite  shield, 
State  Emblem  of  Czechoslovakia,  date  below,  legend  around: 
CESKOSLOVENSKA  SOCIALISTICKA  REPUBLIKA.  Reverse: 
Stylized  flower  with  upright  stalk  consisting  of  5  Linden  leaves, 
arranged  like  a  five  pointed  star,  surrounded  by  fluttering  rib¬ 
bons,  value  at  right,  numeral  3,  KCS  below.  Designers’  names  at 
lower  left:  Z.  Kolarsky  and  E.  Hajek.  Edge  design  consists  of 
stems  and  Linden  leaves.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  coin  of 
this  value  has  been  struck  at  the  State  Mint  in  Kremnica. 
Courtesy  Jack  Friedberg,  Coin  and  Currency  Institute,  Gimbels 
Coin  Dept.,  also  Tim  Browder,  Statni  Banka  Ceskoslovenska. 

INDIA 


85  2  Paise  Aluminum  1965  . 10 

Obverse:  Asoka  Pillar,  inscription.  Reverse:  Value,  date,  in¬ 
scription.  Courtesy  Mr.  Santosh  Kumar  of  India. 

LIBYA 


6  1  Millieme  Nickel-Brass  1965  . 10 

Obverse:  Crowned  Arms  in  center,  Arabic  legend  above:  AL 
MAMLAKA  A  LIBIYA  (Kingdom  of  Libya).  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  dates  below:  1965-1385  (A.H.).  Reverse:  Value 
in  Arabic  script  within  wreath  of  laurels  and  palm  leaves,  value 
in  English  below:  ONE  MILLIEME.  Round  planchet.  Plain  edge. 
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The  Israel  Government 
Coins  and  Medals  Corporation 
cordially  invites  you 
to  become  a  regular  subscriber. 


By  subscribing  now,  you  are  guaranteed 
one  of  each  of  Israel’s  beautiful  new  1966 
Silver  Coins  and  Commemorative  Medals 
at  official  issue  prices. 


For  complete  details  return  the  coupon  today. 
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5  Milliemes  Nickel-Brass  1965  . 20 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value,  scalloped  planchet. 


10  50  Milliemes  Copper-Nickel  1965  . 60 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value,  scalloped  planchet. 


8  10  Milliemes  Copper-Nickel  1965  . 35 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value,  round  planchet. 
Reeded  edge. 

9  20  Milliemes  Copper-Nickel  1965  . 45 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value,  round  planchet. 
Reeded  edge. 


11  100  Milliemes  Copper-Nickel  1965  .  1.25 

Similar  to  above  except  for  size  and  value,  round  planchet. 
Reeded  edge. 

All  values  above  were  struck  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  London. 
Courtesy  Mr.  Scott,  Crouse  Hinds  Company. 
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U  S.  COLD  COINS  FOR  SALE 


Br.  Unc. 

St.  Gau 

idens 

$20. 

Price  ec 

ich  $49.95. 

Your  choice:  1908  P  NM, 

1910  P, 

1910  D, 

1914 

D,  1927  P.  Al 

so  1907  P  NM  $54.95. 

Br.  Unc. 

Liberty 

$20. 

Price 

each  $49.95.  Your  choice: 

1898  S, 

1900  P, 

1904  P, 

1907  P. 

Othei 

BU  $20  $54 

95  ea.  You 

r  choice: 

1899  P, 

1901  P, 

1903  P. 

Br.  Unc. 

Liberty 

$10. 

Price 

each  $28.50.  You 

r  choice: 

1886  S, 

1888  S, 

1899  S. 

Other  BU  $10 

$32.50  ea.  Your  choice: 

1885  PS, 

1887  S, 

1889  S, 

1893  P, 

1894  P, 

1898 

S,  1901  S,  1906  D,  1907 

P. 

Br.  Unc. 

Liberty 

$5. 

Price 

each  $21.50.  Your 

choice: 

1879  S, 

1882  P, 

1895  P, 

1901  S. 

Other  BU 

Liberty 

$5  $22.50 

ea.  Your 

choice: 

1892  S, 

1892  P, 

893  P,  1 

899  P 

,  1900  P,  1901  P,  1905  P, 

1906  P. 

Br.  Unc. 

Indian 

$5. 

3rice 

each  $23.50.  Your 

choice: 

1909  P, 

1910  P, 

1911  P,  1 

912  P,  1 

913  P, 

1914 

P,  1915 

P.  Also  1908  P  and  1 

909  D  $24.95  ea. 

BRILLIANT 

UNCIRCULATED 

SILVER  DOLLARS 

FOR  SALE 

1878  7  F 

.  3.95 

1880 

P 

..  2.59 

1885  P 

.......  1.89 

1891  O 

7.95 

1878  % 

_ 13.50 

1881 

o  . 

..  1.89 

1885  O 

1.89 

1892  O 

10.50 

1878  CC 

8.75 

1881 

s . 

1.95 

1886  P  _ 

1.89 

1898  O 

2.99 

1878  S 

2.29 

1882 

p 

2.25 

1887  P 

...  1.89 

1899  O 

1.95 

1878  8  F 

11.50 

1882 

o 

2.19 

1887  O 

.......  2.89 

1900  P 

2.25 

187?  P 

2.69 

1882 

s  ... 

2.25 

1888  P 

1.89 

i  Qnn 

9  9^ 

1879  O 

4.50 

1883 

p 

...  ...  2.19 

1888  O 

2.25 

.  JL.JLD 

1879  S  . 

1.95 

1883 

o 

1.89 

1889  P 

2.25 

1901  O 

.  1 .9? 

1830  O 

2.75 

1884 

p 

2.25 

1889  O  . 

7.50 

1902  O 

1.89 

1880  S 

2.25 

1884 

o 

1.89 

1890  O 

3.89 

1904  O 

2.50 

1935  Austrian  Proof  Sets.  The  7  piece  Br.  Proof  set  contains  the  silver  10 
and  5  Schillings  as  well  as  the  1  Schilling,  50,  10,  5  and  2  Groschen  pieces 
heat  sealed  in  a  plastic  proof  set  type  pouch.  Postpaid  and  ins.  to  you. 
Price:  $1.79  per  set.  10  Sets  $15.95. 

1965  Canadian  Proof  Like  Sets.  Special:  1  1965  Pointed  5  $1  set  (com¬ 
plete)  and  Blunt  5  Set  (complete)— $9.95  for  both  sets. 

English  Large  Pennies 

Unpicked  from  vending  machines  in  England.  All  types 
from  Victoria  to  Elizabeth.  Condition  Good  to  AU. 

Freight 

Postpaid  Col. 

100  Coins  1000  Coins 

LARGE  PENNIES  .  $3.79  $25.99 

HALF  PENNIES  .  $3.49  $24.99 

Everything  is  postpaid  and  insured  except  the  1000  lots  of  English  Coins. 

GERALD  ZAID 

Dept.  W  P.O.  Box  3483  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 
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PHILIPPINES— Additional  Credit 

The  two  new  Philippine  commemorative  Pesos  were  shown  in  the 
December,  1965,  Journal.  Credit  for  entering  these  should  also  go  to 
Afran  Stamp  Co.  of  Manila  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

83  20  Cents  Nickel  1965  . 50 

Obverse:  Portrait  of  Jan  Van  Riebeeck  to  right.  Legend  at  right 
SOUTH  AFRICA  1965.  Reverse:  Protea  plant  (evergreen  shrubs 
and  dense  flower  head),  numerals  20  at  left  for  value.  Plain  edge. 
Courtesy  Jack  Friedberg,  President,  Coin  and  Currency  Institute, 
Gimbels  Coin  Dept. 

83a  20  Cents  Nickel  1965  . 50 

Same  as  above  except  legend  on  obverse  reads  SUID-AFRIKA. 
Courtesy  L.  Kenneth  Tate. 

SWEDEN 

A  new  crowrl  for  1966  has  been  announced.  Further  details  will 
follow  in  a  future  issue. 


Journal  Back  Issues 

Packed  in  Library  Case 

Vol.  I,  1964-$4.50 
Vol.  II,  1965-$4.00 

- mail  remittance  to - 

Whitman  Numismatic  Journal 

1220  Mound  Avenue 
Racine,  Wisconsin  53404 
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HANS  M.  F.  SCHULMAN 

is  proud  to  offer  the  famous  collection  of 

HOWARD  D.  GIBBS 

for  AUCTION  sale 
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The  dimes,  quarters  and  halves 
designed  by  Charles  E.  Barber  in 
1891  and  first  issued  a  year  later 
constituted  for  many  years  one 
of  the  more  popular  groups  of 
American  coins.  Collectors  sought 
the  coins  in  all  grades  from  About 
Good  to  Proof,  prices  moved  up 
consistently  all  across  the  board, 
and  a  continuation  of  both  of 
these  patterns  seemed  assured. 

Then,  in  recent  years,  all  of 
these  Barber  coins  fell  into  gen¬ 
eral  disfavor  for  no  apparent 
reason.  Prices  declined  in  a  rela¬ 
tive  if  not  an  absolute  sense;  i.e., 
the  Barber  issues  remained  steady 
in  price  while  virtually  all  other 
American  coins  were  swept  up  in 
the  boom  of  the  early  1960’s.  Some 
of  the  coins  actually  dropped  in 
value.  While  their  catalog  price 
might  remain  constant  from  year 
to  year,  they  were  apt  to  sell  at 
increasing  discounts  from  catalog. 
Dealers  were  largely  uninterested 
in  purchasing  them,  the  army  of 
new  collectors  did  not  bother  with 
them,  and  the  new  corps  of  in¬ 
vestors  ignored  them  entirely. 
One  group'  of  coins  after  another 
took  its  turn  in  the  limelight — 
key  Lincolns,  Charlotte  and 
Dahlonega  gold,  pre-1807  issues, 
rolls  and  proof  sets,  etc.  Oc¬ 
casional  voices  in  the  wilderness 
predicted  a  boom  for  Barber 


coins.  The  voices  found  only  deaf 
ears.  The  boom  did  not  material¬ 
ize. 

At  about  the  same  time  that 
the  speculative  roll  market  began 
to  sag,  the  interest  in  Barber 
coinage  started  to  pick  up  a  little 
momentum.  This  happened  first 
with  coins  in  Proof  condition, 
most  particularly  common  date 
Proofs.  Long  available  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  discount  from  Red  Book, 
they  began  to  command  full  cata¬ 
log  prices  by  mid-1963  and  to  sell 
readily  at  these  prices.  This  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Proofs  has  increased 
steadily  since  that  time,  while 
simultaneously  trickling  down 
gradually  to  the  lower  grades. 
The  Half  Dollars  have  made  the 
most  notable  advances  to  date, 
but  the  rebirth  of  interest  seems 
to  extend  over  all  three  series. 
Even  bulk  lots  of  circulated  com¬ 
mon  dates  have  come  to  be  sought 
by  dealers,  and  are  bringing  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  in  the  past. 

A  closer  look  at  price  perform¬ 
ance  aspects  of  Barber  coins  seems 
quite  appropriate  at  the  present 
time.  First,  though,  we  might 
consider  the  evolution  of  the 
Barber  design  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  series.  While  this 
present  article  is  concerned  specif¬ 
ically  with  the  Barber  Dimes,  it 
will  be  more  expedient  to  treat  all 
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three  denominations  at  once  in 
this  respect. 

% 

Origins  of  the  Barber  Design 

The  basic  motif  9f  the  Barber 
coinage  was  in  no  sense  a  de¬ 
parture  from  mint  traditions.  The 
use  of  a  female  head  as  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Liberty  figured  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  American  coinage 
from  the  earliest  times.  Gold 
coins  never  deviated  from  the 
Liberty  Head  tradition  until  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Copper  coins 
maintained  the  Liberty  Head 
motif  until  1909  except  for  the 
brief  interlude  of  the  Flying 
Eagle  Cent,  although  the  Indian 
type  did  constitute  a  radical 
modification.  Of  the  other  base 
metal  coins,  the  Three-Cent  Nickel 
used  a  head  of  Liberty  while  the 
Two  Cent  Piece  and  Shield  Nickel 
did  not.  The  Liberty  Head  Nickel, 
introduced  in  1883,  represented 
a  return  to  the  design  type  which 
would  prevail  upon  all  American 
coins  from  1892. 

It  was  only  among  silver  coins 
that  the  Liberty  Head  tradition 
had  been  long  abandoned.  No 
representation  of  Liberty  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  Three-Cent  Silver 
coins.  The  other  silver  issues  had 
maintained  the  Sully-Gobrecht- 
Hughes  effigy  of  a  Seated  Liberty 
for  half  a  century.  When  the 
Trade  Dollar  replaced  the  regular 
Silver  Dollar  in  1873,  another 
Seated  Liberty  design  was  chosen. 

Resumption  of  Silver  Dollar 
coinage  in  1878  marked  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  Liberty  Head 
style  upon  American  silver  coins. 
Significantly,  all  of  the  pattern 
dollars  of  1877  and  1878  were 
variations  of  the  Liberty  Head 
theme,  and  Morgan’s  adopted  de¬ 
sign  was  similar  in  many  respects 
to  that  which  Barber  would  render 
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in  1881  for  eventual  use  upon  the 
V-Nickels. 

Liberty  Head  patterns  for  all 
of  the  silver  denominations  had 
been  prepared  intermittently  at 
the  Mint  throughout  the  tenure 
of  the  Seated  Liberty  issues.  A 
representative  group  of  these  pat¬ 
terns  is  shown  here,  and  many 
other  interesting  pieces  may  be 
found  in  J.  Hewitt  Judd’s  United 
States  Pattern,  Experimental  and 
Trial  Pieces.  When  the  decision 
was  made  to  replace  the  Seated 
Liberty  design,  the  Liberty  Head 
motif  thus  was  a  logical  choice 
both  in  terms  of  circulating  coins 
in  other  series  and  the  contem¬ 
porary  artisfic  inclinations  of  the 
Mint’s  engravers. 

Agitation  for  a  design  change 
began  in  1887,  as  Lee  Hewitt  has 
explained  in  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  for  December,  1957. 
Later,  when  the  decision  to  alter 
the  design  had  been  made,  a  com¬ 
petition  was  established  to  select 
new  designs.  This  proved  singu¬ 
larly  unsuccessful;  in  July,  1891, 
the  American  Journal  of  Numis¬ 
matics  summed  up  as  follows: 

“Artists  who  might  have  given 
thought  to  the  matter  complained 
that  their  time  would  be  wasted 
as  they  would  receive  nothing  for 
their  labors  unless  their  models 
were  accepted ;  and  the  result 
seems  to  have  been,  as  was  an¬ 
ticipated,  a  complete  failure  to 
produce  anything  that  would 
unite  beauty  with  utility  and  the 
practical  necessities  involved.” 

Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  contest,  went 
somewhat  further.  He  announced 
that  there  were  only  four  artists 
in  the  world  competent  to  design 
the  new  coins.  Three  of  them  were 
in  France,  he  stated,  and  he  was 
the  fourth.  His  own  ideas  for 


coin  designs  derived  from  the 
Classic  Greek  issues  and  were  re¬ 
jected  as  impractical  for  a  modern 
coinage;  it  would  be  fifteen  years 
before  the  great  sculptor  would 
have  his  chance  at  designing  his 
country’s  coins. 

Upon  the  dismal  failure  of  the 
competition,  it  was  decided  to 
turn  the  job  over  to  the  Mint’s 
own  engravers.  Barber  then  pro¬ 
duced  a  small  group  of  patterns, 
all  dated  1891,  all  struck  only  in 
silver,  and  all  presently  housed 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  thus  unavailable  to  private 
collectors.  With  the  exception  of 
a  Standing  Liberty  Half  Dollar, 
quite  interesting  and  unusual  in 
design,  all  of  these  patterns  show 
an  identical  obverse.  The  same 
reverse  was  to  be  used  on  the 
Quarter  and  Half  Dollar,  while  a 
different  and  less  elaborate  design 
was  prepared  for  the  reverse  of 
the  Dime.  (A  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  prevailed  in  the  Seated 
Liberty  series,  presumably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  smaller  size  of  the 
Dime.)  The  variations  in  several 
Half  Dollar  patterns  were  minor 
ones;  some  pieces  showed  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  clouds  over  the 
eagle  which  was  not  used  on  the 
adopted  design;  one  piece  showed 
slight  changes  in  the  olive  branch 
and  scroll;  another  had  the  eagle 
encircled  within  an  oak  wreath. 

Barber’s  designs  were  accord¬ 
ingly  approved  and  coins  pro¬ 
duced,  with  specimens  of  all 
denominations  released  into  cir¬ 
culation  in  January  of  1892.  It 
was  widely  thought  at  the  time 
that  the  Silver  Dollar  would  be 
eventually  changed  to  conform  to 
the  new  design,  but  this  of  course 
never  happened. 

Contemporary  Reactions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nu- 
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mismatics  discussed  the  new  coins 
in  the  month  of  their  release.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Barber  design  was  neither  se¬ 
verely  criticized  nor  lavishly 
praised.  The  designer  may  well 
have  intended  to  produce  a  coin 
which  would  be  conservative,  in¬ 
offensive  and  practical.  If  so,  he 
certainly  succeeded;  the  gentle 
criticism  of  the  AJN  noted  below 
is  extremely  mild  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  avalanche  of  public  in¬ 
dignation  which  so  frequently 
greets  new  coin  designs: 

“The  general  effect  is  pleasing. 
.  .  .  The  head  of  Liberty  is  digni¬ 
fied,  but  although  the  silly  story 
has  been  started  that  the  profile 
is  that  of  a  ‘reigning  belle’  of 
New  York,  she  can  hardly  be 
called  a  beauty;  there  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  difficult  to  define,  yet 
perceptible,  of  the  classic  heads 
on  some  of  the  Roman  coins,  and 
a  much  stronger  suggestion  of  the 
head  on  the  French  Francs  of 
1871  and  onwards;  but  there  is  a 
fullness  in  the  upper  lip  which 
detracts  from  the  expression,  and 
a  slight  swelling  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  that  led  one  irreverent 
critic  to  remark  ‘she  is  going  to 
have  a  boil’  and  another  to  say 
‘the  throat  is  that  of  a  gladiator’! 
The  eagle  is  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  buzzard  on  the  Dollar 
and  the  heraldic  eagle  on  the  gold 
coinage.  The  wings  are  not  so 
erect  and  are  more  widely  ex¬ 
panded,  and  their  tips  extend 
nearly  to  the  rim;  it  has  not  the 
slender  neck  and  body  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  eagles  on  the  German 
coins,  nor  their  serrated  pinions, 
but  the  legs  and  talons  are  wide¬ 
spread,  and  decidedly  heraldic  in 
their  treatment.  The  head  is 
spirited  and  well  drawn.” 

The  writer  went  on  to  discuss 
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the  aesthetic  desirability  of 
higher  relief  and  the  practical 
objection  thereto  in  respect  to 
wear  and  stacking.  Puckishly,  he 
concluded  that  “the  American 
genius  for  invention  has  not  yet 
turned  itself  in  this  direction  to 
any  extent,  but  those  who  have 
studied  the  problem  most  care¬ 
fully  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  coins  of  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  art  will  be  struck  for 
popular  use  about  the  same  day 
that  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
shall  be  exactly  accomplished.” 
The  author’s  remarks  stand  as 
well  today  as  ever,  as  a  glance  at 
a  geometry  text  and  the  coins  in 
one’s  pocket  re&dily  reveals. 


Coinage:  1892-1916 

Barber  coins  were  produced  in 
all  three  denominations  with  no 
design  change  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  except  for  a  minor  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  reverse  of  the  1892 
Quarter.  By  the  time  they  were 
replaced  in  1916,  they  were  the 
sole  survivors  of  the  Liberty 
Head  motif  which  had  become 
universal  in  1892 — excepting  only 
the  Ten  Dollar  gold  piece,  which, 
with  its  overpowering  headdress, 
strikes  this  writer  as  more  Indian 
than  Liberty.  In  1908  the  Quarter 
Eagles  and  Half  Eagles  went 
Indian,  a  route  which  the  Five- 
Cent  Nickel  followed  in  1913. 
Lincoln  replaced  Liberty  on  the 
Cent  in  1909  to  set  a  pattern  for 
portrait  coinage  which  now  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  St.  Gaudens  substituted  a 
Standing  Liberty  for  the  head  on 
the  Double  Eagle  in  1907. 

The  Liberty  Head  motif  did  not 
entirely  disappear  in  1916.  Wein¬ 
man’s  dime  retained  Liberty  and 
provided  her  with  Mercurial 


wings.  De  Francisci  gave  her  a 
fright  wig  on  the  1921-35  Peace 
Dollar.  The  Quarter  and  Half 
Dollar  turned  to  standing  full- 
figure  representations  of  Liberty 
in  1916,  with  the  good  lady  hold¬ 
ing  her  own  until  Washington 
and  Franklin  replaced  her. 

The  Barber  Dime,  like  the 
Quarter  (but  unlike  the  Half), 
was  coined  during  the  early 
months  of  1916.  By  the  time  it 
was  discontinued,  four  mints  had 
produced  a  total  of  75  date-and- 
mint  varieties.  These  range  in 
scarcity  from  the  virtually  unob¬ 
tainable  1894-S  to  a  large  run  of 
very  common  pieces  which  sell  at 
a  small  percentage  in  excess  of 
face  value.  Proofs  were  struck  at 
Philadelphia  in  every  year  but 
1916,  when  U.S.  Proof  coinage 
was  suspended.  Mintages  of  these 
Proofs  range  from  a  high  of  1245 
coined  in  1892  to  1914’s  low  of 
425. 

While  the  Barber  Dime  collec¬ 
tion  lacks  the  interesting  die  vari¬ 
eties  of  earlier  series  and  the 
changes  of  type  which  enhance 
other  groups  of  coins,  it  does  have 
several  points  which  recommend 
it  to  the  collector.  The  individual 
on  a  limited  budget  can  secure  a 
large  portion  of  his  collection  at 
little  expense — 38  of  the  75  speci¬ 
mens  are  listed  in  the  Red  Book 
at  less  than  a  dollar  in  Good  con¬ 
dition,  and  only  fourteen  pieces 
catalog  over  five  dollars  in  that 
grade.  In  the  best  states  of  pres¬ 
ervation,  only  the  very  rare 
1894-S  is  truly  out  of  reach;  the 
next  scarcest  coin  is  the  1895-0, 
which  is  listed  at  $650  in  Uncircu¬ 
lated. 

From  an  aesthetic  standpoint, 
the  Barber  Dime  is  not  quite  the 
ugly  duckling  which  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics  article 
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might  lead  one  to  think.  Proofs 
are  particularly  attractive,  and 
well-struck  specimens  with  frosty 
relief  and  mirror-like  fields  make 
post-1936  Proofs  look  a  rather 
sad  substitute.  At  the  same  time, 
the  classic  simplicity  of  the 
Barber  Dime  is  such  that  low- 
grade  specimens  remain  surpris¬ 
ingly  attractive.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  those  of  our  coins 
which  gleam  as  the  highest 
achievement  of  designer  and  en¬ 
graver  are  most  apt  to  look  quite 
dreadful  when  circulation  has 
taken  its  toll  of  them.  Specimens 
with  an  abundance  of  detail — the 
Standing  Liberty  Quarter  leaps 
instantly  to  mind — look  lovely 
when  Uncirculated  and  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  ugly  when  well  worn. 

The  Barber  Dime  holds  up 
nicely  in  this  respect.  Even  a 
Good  specimen  is  quite  pleasing; 
even  with  the  headband  worn 
smooth  and  the  facial  features 
flattened,  the  Liberty  Head  re¬ 
tains  a  clean  artistically  balanced 
outline.  The  reverse  is  similarly 
durable,  considerably  more  so  in 
its  simplicity  than  the  more  com¬ 
plex  reverse  of  the  Quarter  and 
Half. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  consideration, 
as  much  as  the  requirement  that 
coins  strike  sharply  and  stack 
readily,  which  renders  the  high 
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relief  and  fine  detail  of  the  medal 
unequal  to  the  demands  of  a  cir¬ 
culating  coinage.  A  truly  satis¬ 
factory  coin  design  should  be 
attractive  as  long  as  it  remains  in 
circulation,  not  only  while  it 
bathes  in  mint  lustre. 

Investment 

The  word  investment  carries 
certain  unfortunate  connotations 
of  late,  calling  to  mind  rolls  and 
bags  and  booms  and  busts  and 
futures  and  wash  sales  and 
ubiquitous  little  machines  that 
tick  furiously  on  into  the  night. 
Genuine  numismatic  investment 
bears  about  the  same  real  rela¬ 
tionship  to  this  sort  of  coin 
speculation  as  does  the  purchase 
of  blue-chip  stock  to  taking  a 
flyer  in  a  Bolivian  uranium  mine. 

In  a  sense,  any  coin  collector 
who  devotes  a  substantial  portion 
of  his  income  to  the  purchase  of 
coins  is  investing  whether  or  not 
he  calls  it  by  that  name.  Only  the 
very  wealthy  can  buy  expensive 
coins  and  amass  valuable  col¬ 
lections  without  giving  some 
thought  to  the  future  value  of 
their  holdings. 

Does  the  Barber  Dime  series 
have  much  attraction  for  the  coin 
investor?  The  answer  must  be 
qualified.  It  seems  most  unlikely 
that  Barber  Dimes  will  take  off 
like  a  rocket,  soaring  strato- 
spherically  in  price.  For  steady 
gains  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  however,  the  coins  do  have 
a  very  distinct  appeal. 

One  point  in  their  favor  is 
their  comparatively  reasonable 
price  structure.  Because  they  re¬ 
mained  dormant  for  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years,  they  remained  com¬ 
pletely  unaffected  by  the  break  in 
the  roll  market  which  did  have 
considerable  fallout  in  most 
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Twentieth  Century  U.S.  series. 
Since  that  time  their  gains  have 
been  significant  in  Proof  and 
Uncirculated,  but  have  been  pro¬ 
portionally  lower  than  the  price 
gains  of  other  Barber  coins  in 
these  grades,  especially  the  Half 
Dollars.  It  thus  seems  improbable 
that  a  collection  of  Barber  Dimes 
could  experience  a  substantial 
decline  in  price  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  current  awakening  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Barber  Dimes  is  made 
more  relevant  from  an  invest¬ 
ment  standpoint  by  the  variety 
of  interest  involved.  The  demand 
for  choice  Proofs  in  and  of  itself 
might  mean  rather  little;  all  pre- 
1936  Proofs  have  been  lately  in 
demand.  The  demand  for  this 
series  goes  a  bit  deeper. 

Bulk  lots  of  common  dates  have 
become  genuinely  salable  for  the 
first  time.  At  the  height  of  the 
roll  boom,  a  $5  roll  of  Barber 
Dimes  was  almost  impossible  to 
unload  for  as  little  as  $6.  Now 
dealer  buying  prices  approach 
$10  per  roll. 

Extremely  Fine  Barber  Dimes 
have  always  been  available  at  a 
substantial  discount  from  catalog 
prices.  Now  at  least  two  dealers 
are  advertising  to  buy  XF-AU 
specimens  at  $3.50;  this  amounts 
to  full  Red  Book  for  the  com¬ 
monest  dates. 

It  is  important  to  determine 
whether  interest  extends  through¬ 
out  a  series  or  is  simply  a  func¬ 
tion  of  Type  Set  demand.  If  com¬ 
mon  speciniens  rise  in  value  while 
key  and  semi-key  pieces  remain 
stagnant,  the  demand  is  for  the 
type  rather  than  the  series  as 
such. 

Actual  series  demand  seems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case  of  Barber 
Dimes.  This  is  neatly  illustrated 


by  the  advertisements  of  an  Ohio 
dealer  who  has  been  running 
regular  and  consistent  ‘'Wanted 
To  Buy”  ads  for  several  years. 
In  January  of  1964,  he  listed 
eleven  specific  dates  for  which  he 
would  pay  prices  ranging  from 
$2.75  to  $22.50  in  Good.  He  of¬ 
fered  15(5  for  dates  cataloging 
50$  or  less,  25(5  for  dates  cata¬ 
loging  55$  or  more,  and  $150.  for 
an  average  complete  set. 

By  November  of  1965,  his  buy¬ 
ing  prices  had  changed  signifi¬ 
cantly  if  not  dramatically.  He 
now  lists  26  dates  for  which  he 
pays  from  80(5  to  $27.50.  Further¬ 
more,  he  offers  15(5  for  dates 
cataloging  up  to  40(5,  25(5  for 
dates  cataloging  50-55$,  40$  for 
those  cataloging  60-85$,  and  50$ 
for  coins  valued  at  90$  or  more. 
His  price  for  an  average  complete 
set  has  moved  up  to  $162.50. 

The  importance  of  these 
changes  exceeds  the  rather  small 
increase  in  actual  cash  value.  The 
extent  of  price  breakdown  shown, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of 
coins  which  now  command  more 
than  the  “common”  price,  seems 
conclusive  proof  that  demand  for 
Barber  Dimes  is  beginning  to 
emerge  in  all  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  entire  series.  For  the 
investor,  this  is  an  extremely 
healthy  sign. 


Date  Analysis 

An  exhaustive  date-by-date 
analysis  of  all  75  coins  in  the 
Barber  Dime  series  would  be 
little  more  than  a  dual  exercise 
in  futility  and  tedium.  However, 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
more  atypical  issues  might  not 
be  wholly  worthless.  For  a  statis¬ 
tical  view  of  price  performance 
of  various  dates  over  the  years, 
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the  reader  may  consult  the  table 
appended  elsewhere. 

—1892— 

The  highest  Proof  coinage  for 
the  series,  and  one  of  the  higher 
mintages  of  business  strikes  as 
well.  Dimes  were  in  especially 
short  supply  in  1892,  according  to 
a  contemporary  account,  and  thus 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  devoted 
much  of  its  attention  to  produc¬ 
ing  this  denomination. 

—1893— 

Rarer  than  prevailing  prices 
would  indicate,  especially  in 
higher  grade. 

-1894-0— 

A  key,  and  reasonably  scarce  in 
all  grades.  The  catalog  price  of 
this  coin  was  for  many  years 


quite  a  bit  higher  than  that  of 
such  other  keys  as  1895,  18.96-0, 
1896-S,  and  1897-0.  It  was  ad¬ 
justed  downward  in  the  1966  Red 
Book,  perhaps  because  its  mint¬ 
age  is  actually  a  bit  higher  than 
these  other  dates.  Mintage  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  1894-0  seems 
scarcer  than  the  rest. 

— 1894-S— 

Only  24  specimens  of  this  piece 
were  struck.  The  most  logical  of 
several  explanations  is  that  a 
sum  of  $2.40  remained  on  the 
books  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  dimes 
were  struck  to  balance  things  out. 
Whatever  the  precise  circum¬ 
stances,  the  coin  is  a  grand  rarity 
and  one  free  from  the  taint  sur¬ 
rounding  many  other  rare  coins; 
unlike  the  1913  Liberty  Nickel, 


Is  Buying 
and  Selling 


Brilliant  Uncirculated 


UNITED  STATES 
COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

SILVER  AND  GOLD 
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the  1894-S  was  an  authorized 
issue;  unlike  the  1804  Dollar,  it 
was  made  in  year  it  bears.  More 
than  half  of  the  original  24  pieces 
have  been  lost  to  numismatics, 
and  one  or  two  specimens  now  in 
collectors’  hands  are  well  circu¬ 
lated.  The  Hydemann  specimen 
brought  $13,000  in  1961.  Another 
piece  sold  for  $12,250  in  Para¬ 
mount  Coin  Corp.’s  1965  Century 
Sale. 

-1895- 

Proofs  of  this  date  are  basic¬ 
ally  no  scarcer  than  most  other 
Barber  Dime  Proofs.  The  high 
catalog  price  of  $235  is  a  result 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  coin  in 
Uncirculated  condition.  Unc’s  cat¬ 
alog  $150,  and  are  probably 
scarcer  in  point  of  fact  than 
Proofs,  as  with  1885-6  V-Nickels, 
1879-81  Dimes,  etc. 

— 1901-S— 

At  one  time  the  Red  Book 
priced  this  coin  in  Good  and  in 
Fine  but  left  the  VG  column 
blank.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
a  coin  which  is  far  scarcer  in 
Fine  or  better  than  in  Good. 
Unc’s  presently  catalog  $475, 
almost  thirty  times  the  Good 
price,  and  a  price  of  $700  would 
probably  not  be  out  of  line. 

— 1902-S,  03-S,  04-S — 

Specimens  of  these  three  San 
Francisco  dimes  in  Very  Fine  or 
better  are  a  bit  scarcer  than  the 
prevailing  price  structure  sug¬ 
gests. 

— 1909-D,  09-0,  09-S — 

The  three  1909  branch  mint 
issues  are  not  expensively  priced 
and  do  not  seem  to  be  in  extraor¬ 
dinary  demand.  Yet  they  are 


offered  for  sale  far  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  either  price  or 
mintage  figures  would  indicate. 
This  is  the  case  in  all  grades, 
Good  to  Uncirculated.  The  1909-0, 
with  the  highest  mintage  of 
the  three,  seems  to  be  the  scarcest. 
It  was  the  last  dime  produced  at 
New  Orleans,  but  whether  or  not 
this  has  anything  to  do  with  it  is 
anybody’s  guess. 

— 1913-S— 

At  510,000,  this  coin  is  second 
lowest  in  quantity  minted.  Cata¬ 
log  value  ranges  from  $6.50  Good 
to  $195  Uncirculated,  a  healthy 
gap.  A  strong  influx  of  series 
collectors  could  mean  a  substan¬ 
tially  higher  price  for  this  issue. 

—1914,  1915— 

These  coins  are  extremely  com¬ 
mon  and  quite  unremarkable  ex¬ 
cept  in  Proof.  Their  price  in  that 
state  is  $235,  the  highest  in  the 
series;  moreover,  the  price  has 
been  high  for  years  and  has  re¬ 
mained  rather  dormant  recently. 
While  Proof  mintage  (425  and 
450)  is  the  lowest  for  the  series, 
it  is  not  so  dramatically  low  as  to 
justify  the  very  high  premium 
these  pieces  command.  The  only 
logical  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  1914  and  1915  Barber  Dimes, 
and  Quarters  as  well,  have  be¬ 
come  expensive  in  Proof  because 
the  1914  and  1915  Half  Dollars 
are  expensive  in  Proof. 

This  may  take  a  bit  of  explain¬ 
ing.  1914  and  1915  Barber  Halves 
are  rare  in  all  grades.  Only  a 
small  number  of  business  strikes 
were  issued.  Proofs  were  thus 
always  desirable,  and  got  a  spe¬ 
cial  boost  in  price  when  an  in¬ 
dividual  investor  began  accumu¬ 
lating  them  on  a  grand  scale 
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several  years  ago,  reportedly 
buying  every  piece  offered  to  him 
and  drying  up  the  supply  in  a 
hurry. 

The  1914  and  1915  Dimes  and 
Quarters,  in  contrast,  had  a  high 
mintage  for  circulation.  It  is 
quite  possible,  though,  that  the 
investor  who  sought  out  the  Proof 
Halves  had  to  buy  a  substantial 
proportion  of  them  in  Proof  Sets; 
if  so,  he  inevitably  wound  up  dry¬ 
ing  up  the  market  for  all  Proof 
coins  of  these  years,  not  only  the 
Halves.  A  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  follow  along  by 
assuming  that  the  Proof  Dimes 
and  Quarters  were  of  special 
rarity  would  do  the  rest. 

This  is  conjecture,  of  course,  but 
does  seem  the  only  plausible  ex¬ 
planation.  In  light  of  the  above, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in¬ 
flated  coin  values  do  tend  to  sort 
themselves  out  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  it  would  not  seem 
that  1914  and  1915  Proof  Dimes 
would  be  an  especially  good  in¬ 
vestment.  It  is  unlikely  that  they 


will  actually  slip  in  price,  but 
their  upward  movement  should 
not  compare  favorably  with  more 
realistically  priced  issues. 

Varieties 

A  single  overdate  is  known  in 
the  Barber  Dime  series.  This  coin, 
dated  1893/2,  was  authenticated 
a  few  years  ago  by  Walter  Breen. 
No  additional  specimens  have 
come  to  light  since  then. 

There  are  occasional  instances 
of  variations  in  mint  mark  size  in 
the  series.  The  1905-0  is  known 
with  both  large  and  small  O. 
These  varieties  have  never  excited 
collectors  to  any  great  degree, 
and  are  not  listed  in  the  standard 
references. 

Judd’s  appendix  listing  of 
metal  mint  errors  contains  a  few 
which  are  of  marginal  interest 
here.  These  include  1908  and  1916 
Cents  struck  on  dime  planchets, 
an  1899  Cent  struck  over  an  1899 
Dime,  and  1911  and  1915  Dimes 
in  copper,  the  latter  with  a  plain 
edge. 


RED  BOOK  PRICES — -BARBER  DIMES 


DATE 

GRADE 

1947 

1951 

1955 

1960 

1983 

1966 

1892 

Good 

$ 

$  .40 

$  .40 

$  .60 

$  .65 

$  .65 

Fine 

.75 

.90 

1.10 

1 .75 

2.25 

2.25 

Unc. 

2.50 

2.50 

3.75 

6.50 

10.00 

17.00 

Proof 

4.50 

5.00 

7.50 

25.00 

33.00 

52.50 

1893-S 

Good 

1.00 

1.75 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Fine 

2.00 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

Unc. 

8.50 

9.00 

13.50 

37.50 

45.00 

55.00 

1894-0 

Good 

4.50 

7.50 

22.50 

25.00 

25.00 

Fine 

5.00 

12.50 

20.00 

55.00 

65.00 

60.00 

Unc. 

9.00 

35.00 

55.00 

190.00 

235.00 

285.00 
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1895-0 

Good 

15.00 

20.00 

36.00 

45.00 

45.00 

Fine 

12.50 

25.00 

50.00 

100.00 

125.00 

115.00 

Unc. 

30.00 

100.00 

1 85.00 

475.00 

575.00 

650.00 

1 896 

Good 

.60 

.85 

2.50 

2.50 

3.00 

Fine 

.75 

1 .50 

2.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

Unc. 

2.75 

4.00 

6.50 

17.50 

22.50 

28.00 

Proof 

4.50 

5.00 

8.50 

50.00 

62.50 

75.00 

1897-0 

Good 

2.25 

8.00 

15.00 

17.50 

20.00 

Fine 

3.50 

7.50 

15.00 

37.50 

42.50 

42.50 

- 

Unc. 

20.00 

25.00 

55.00 

145.00 

170.00 

195.00 

1899-S 

Good 

.50 

.85 

2.25 

2.75 

2.75 

Fine 

2.25 

2.50 

5.00 

7.50 

8.00 

8.50 

Unc. 

12.50 

12.50 

22.50 

50.00 

55.00 

67.50 

1900-0 

Good 

.50 

1.00 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

Fine 

2.00 

5.00 

5.00 

9.00 

9.50 

9.50 

Unc. 

12.50 

22.50 

30.00 

75.00 

85.00 

100.00 

1901-S 

Good 

2.50 

4.00 

15.00 

17.50 

17.50 

Fine 

3.00 

8.50 

12.00 

55.00 

85.00 

85.00 

line. 

27.50 

75.00 

125.00 

390.00 

500.00 

475.00 

1903-0 

Good 

.25 

.45 

.75 

.75 

.60 

Fine 

1 .00 

1.50 

2.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4.50 

line. 

6.00 

7.50 

12.50 

40.00 

45.00 

50.00 

1904-S 

Good 

1.25 

1.50 

5.50 

7.00 

9.00 

Fine 

2.50 

5.00 

6.50 

15.00 

16.50 

20.00 

Unc. 

12.50 

15.00 

30.00 

75.00 

90.00 

125.00 

1907 

Good 

.20 

.35 

.35 

.50 

.30 

Fine 

.50 

.50 

.65 

1 .00 

1.00 

1.00 

Unc. 

2.25 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

9.00 

15.00 

Proof 

4.00 

4.00 

7.00 

37.50 

47.50 

72.50 

1909-0 

Good 

.40 

.50 

1.65 

1.75 

1.25 

Fine 

.75 

1.50 

2.00 

7.50 

9.00 

7.50 

Unc. 

3.00 

4.00 

6.50 

35.00 

42.50 

55.00 

1913-S 

Good 

.75 

1.00 

4.00 

5.50 

6.50 

Fine 

2.25 

3.50 

6.00 

20.00 

26.00 

26.00 

Unc. 

16.00 

20.00 

40.00 

135.00 

160.00 

195.00 

1915 

Good 

.20 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Fine 

.75 

.50 

.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

Unc. 

3.00 

4.00 

5.50 

9.00 

11.50 

17.00 

Proof 

12.00 

15.00 

22.50 

150.00 

180.00 

235.00 

Complete 

Good 

66.70 

113.10 

243.55 

282.35 

293.50 

Set 

Fine 

108.25 

198.80 

445.60 

670.35 

807.70 

811.00 

Unc. 

469.75 

790.25 

1089.60 

3443.35 

4251.00 

5122.00 

Proof 

120.50 

133.50 

275.25 

1189.00 

1585.00 

2190.00 
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MEXICAN  LARGE  CENTAVOS 
OF  THE  OAXACA  MINT 

by  James  C.  Reavis ,  M.D.  and  George  R.  Squires 


The  search  for  Oaxaca  centavos 
has  been  vigorous  but  generally 
unrewarding.  So  far,  no  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  rara  avis  has  ap¬ 
peared.  Evidently  Buttrey  and 
Shafer  had  never  seen  any  be¬ 
cause  none  is  pictured  in  their 
book,  A  Guide  Book  of  Mexican 
Decimal  Coins,1  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  book  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  that  copper  coinages 
of  Oaxaca  for  the  years  1872,  73, 
74,  and  75  are  reported. 


Figs.  1  and  2:  Obverse 


Having  looked  long  and  search- 
ingly  for  these  coins,  and  never 
having  seen  any,  most  Mexicana 
collectors  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  none  exist,  and 
that  the  Oaxaca  mint  probably 
struck  coins  from  dies  of  the 
Mexico  mint.  This  was  indeed  the 
case  in  1875,  as  we  will  attempt 
to  show,  but  the  M°  mint  mark 
was  filled  and  recut  0A. 

Recently  we  acquired  examples 
of  the  1874  and  1875  issues.  Both 


reverse  of  1874  issue. 


Dr.  Pradeau2  has  recorded  the 
centavo  mintage  of  the  Oaxaca 
mint  as  follows: 

1872  157.24  pesos  (15,724  pieces) 

1873  107.87  10,787 

1874  48.35  4,835 

1875  28.60  2,860 

There  is  no  illustration  of  any  of 

these  coins  in  his  work. 


are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
(about  fine)  and  photographs  ac¬ 
company  this  text.  (Figs.  1,  2,  3, 
4.) 

The  1874  specimen  appears  to 
be  completely  authentic  grossly 
and  microscopically.  It  appears  to 
be  exactly  what  it  is,  a  unique 
large  centavo.  The  wreath  is 
similar  in  fine  detail  to  that  of 
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early  M°  centavos  we  have  seen 
(1869-70).  The  lettering  on  the 
obverse  is  all  placed  higher  than 
on  other  coins.  The  A  and  V  of 
centavo  are  larger  than  the  other 
letters,  and  the  4  of  1874  shows 
a  wide  vertical  member,  possibly 
recut  or  altered  from  an  earlier 
date.  There  is  no  evidence  of  re¬ 
working  of  the  0A  mint  mark,  but 


is  different  in  general  appearance 
from  the  other  numbers,  evidently 
having  been  added  later.  (An  ac¬ 
count  of  this  general  phenomenon 
is  given  on  page  29  of  Buttrey’s 
book.)1  The  0A  mint  mark  is  rough 
on  the  left  side  of  the  “0”  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  “0”,  but  is 
smooth  on  the  right  side  of  the 
“0”  along  its  upper  and  lateral 


Figs.  3  and  4:  Obverse  and  reverse  of  1875  issue. 


it  is  off  center  to  the  left  and  the 
“A”  of  the  mint  mark  slants  up¬ 
ward  to  the  right.  The  reverse 
shows  numerous  die-breaks,  cer¬ 
tain  evidence  of  a  failing  die.  The 
letters  are  irregularly  spaced  in 
“Republica  Mexicana.”  In  relation 
to  the  low  mintage,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  surmise  that  possibly  only 
one  pair  of  dies  was  used  in  this 
year’s  issue.  The  obvious  signs 
of  die  failure  and  possible  re¬ 
cutting  of  a  previous  year’s  die 
are  important  in  relation  to  the 
1875  issue. 

The  1875  centavo  is  of  the 
general  normal  pattern  of  the  era, 
especially  centavos  of  the  M°  mint. 
The  187  of  the  date  are  regularly 
spaced  and  similar  in  size.  The  5 


aspects.  The  traces  of  the  letter 
“M”  are  clearly  seen  along  both 
sides  of  the  “0”,  especially  the 
horizontal  bars  of  the  feet  of  the 
“M”.  At  first  glance,  it  appears 
that  the  coin  might  have  been 
altered  from  an  1875  M°  centavo. 
However,  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  shows  the  entire  texture  of 
the  coin  to  be  uniform,  and  a 
careful  microscopic  study  of  the 
mint  mark,  especially  along  the 
right  side  of  the  “O”,  shows  com¬ 
plete  continuity  of  the  metal  of 
the  field  with  the  mint  mark.  We 
are  now  satisfied  that  the  coin  has 
not  been  altered,  but  was  struck 
from  a  reworked  187-  M  die,  since 
such  practice  was  common  during 
the  Republican  Era.  To  our 
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knowledge,  no  other  authenticated 
Oaxaca  centavos  of  this  date  are 
available  for  comparison,  and  we 
therefore  propose  this  coin  as  a 
standard,  on  the  basis  of  known 
facts.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
pair  (or  possibly  pairs)  of  dies 
used  in  1874  became  completely 
unserviceable,  and  that  the  Oax¬ 
aca  mint  obtained  dies  from  the 
M°  mint  dated  187-.  These  were 
reworked,  filling  the  M°  mint 
mark,  recutting  the  0A  mint  mark, 
and  adding  a  “5”  to  the  unfin¬ 
ished  date. 

Until  we  find  another  1875  0A 
centavo  for  comparison,  we  can 
only  speculate  that  others  will 
show  the  same  characteristics. 
Certainly  one  pair  of  dies  would 
have  been  adequate  for  the  issue 
of  2,860  coins,  and  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  only  variety. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  four 
year  issue  of  centavos  of  this 
mint,  we  hope  that  authentic 
specimens  of  the  years  1872  and 
1873  are  soon  found.  Perhaps  we 
will  discover  that  the  obverse  die 
from  which  our  1874  coin  was 
struck  was  used  in  1872  or  1873. 

A  final  word  of  warning  to  the 
collector:  There  are  several  falsi¬ 
fied  specimens  on  the  market, 
obviously  converted  by  artifice 
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from  centavos  bearing  the  GA  mint 
mark.  Some  of  these  are  quite 
clever.  We  do  not  feel  that  any 
other  type  of  alteration  could  pass 
an  inspection  of  more  than  cursory 
nature.  Certainly  the  removal  of 
an  M°  mint  mark  and  attempts  to 
applique  an  0A  would  present  al¬ 
most  insuperable  difficulties  to 
the  most  proficient  artisan. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that 
the  two  coins  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  article  are  genuine 
and  unaltered  since  the  day  of 
their  issue  from  the  mint  at 
Oaxaca.  They  are  hereby  pictured 
and  described  as  standards  of 
comparison. 

We  sincerely  solicit  correspond¬ 
ence  or  comment  from  any  person 
having  examples  of  these  coins,  a 
serious  interest  in,  or  knowledge 
of  them. 

This  has  been  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  presenting  what 
little  is  known  or  surmised  of 
these  items  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mexican  collector  and,  by  means 
of  publication,  to  elicit  further 
facts  and  data,  perhaps  as  yet 
unknown. 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  Since  this 
article  was  written,  an  1872  0A 
Centavo  has  been  secured  by  Mr. 
Richard  Weaver.  It  follows  the 
story  of  the  1874  and  75  pieces 
almost  exactly. 
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PAUL  REVERE 

and  the 

Massachusetts  Currency 


by  Lynn  Glaser 


Almost  the  first  act  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colonial  Assembly, 
after  Lexington  and  Concord, 
was  the  emission  of  paper  money 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Royal  preroga¬ 
tive.  The  skirmishes  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  had  relatively  little 
provocative  effect  on  the  English. 
They  had  simply  been  attempts  to 
protect  some  trumpery  stores.  But 
expanding  the  paper  currency 
against  the  expressed  orders  of 
Whitehall  was  brazen  defiance. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1775,  the 
Committee  of  Safety  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  passed  a  resolution  al¬ 
lowing  the  paper  money  of  the 
neighboring  colonies  to  “be  paid 
and  received  within  this  Colony.” 
It  read: 

“ Whereas ,  many  of  our  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Colonies  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  are  now  with 
us,  to  assist  us  in  this  day  of 
public  and  general  distress,  in 
which  we  are  all  deeply  con¬ 
cerned;  and  whereas  our  brethren 
of  said  Colonies  have  brought 
with  them  some  of  the  paper  cur¬ 
rencies  of  their  respective  Col¬ 
onies,  which  have  not  of  late,  had 
a  currency  with  us,  and  for  want 


of  which  our  common  interest 
may  greatly  suffer,  Resolved,  that 
said  paper  currencies  shall  from 
and  after  the  date  hereof,  be  paid 
and  received  within  this  Colony, 
in  all  payments,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  silver,  as  they  are  paid 
and  received  within  the  respective 
Colonies  by  which  the  same  have 
been  issued.” 

Two  days  afterwards  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  empowered  the 
Treasurer  of  Massachusetts  to 
raise  £100,000  by  issuing  six  per¬ 
cent  interest-bearing  notes  pay¬ 
able  June  1,  1777.  No  note  was  to 
be  of  smaller  denomination  than 
£4.  The  act  was  revised  by  a 
resolution  of  June  28,  1775.  The 
engraving  and  printing  of  these 
notes  was  given  to  Paul  Revere. 
This  act  may  have  had  conse¬ 
quences  equal  to  his  midnight 
ride.  The  Provincial  Congress 
next  took  up  the  matter  of  pro¬ 
viding  advance  pay  for  its  sol¬ 
diers  through  one  year  notes.  On 
May  20,  1775,  the  Congress  or¬ 
dered  that  a  committee  confer 
with  Revere,  who  had  suggested  a 
different  set  of  denominations  for 
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Handwriting  of  Paul  Revere  on  the 
back  of  a  %  shilling  note  of  December  7,  1775. 


the  notes.  It  had  originally  been 
intended  to  pay  the  soldiers  in 
22  shilling  bills.  The  final  pro¬ 
vision,  after  Revere’s  recommen¬ 
dations,  provided  for  the  soldiers 
to  receive  twenty  shillings  “law¬ 
ful  money’’  as  advance  pay.  If 
they  accepted  they  would  be  paid 
forty  shillings  in  three  notes  with 
6%  interest,  to  be  paid  one  year 
from  date  of  issue.  The  resolve 
provided  for  an  issue  of  £26,000 
made  up  in  notes  of  20,  18,  16,  15, 
14,  12,  10,  9  and  6  shillings,  with 
a  printing  of  4333  of  each  denomi¬ 
nation. 

These  notes  were  printed  by  the 
intaglio  method  from  a  copper 
plate.  In  those  days  this  was  a 
time  consuming  job.  Paper  had  to 
be  dampened  in  a  trough,  the  cop¬ 
per  plate  heated  until  it  was 
warm,  and  ink  applied  to  the 
entire  surface  and  smeared 
around  until  it  filled  all  the  in¬ 
cised  lines.  Then  the  ink  had  to 
be  carefully  wiped  off  the  surface 
of  the  plate  so  that  none  of  it  in 
the  lines  was  wiped  out.  The 
paper  was  placed  over  the  plate 
and  over  that  a  couple  of  blankets. 


Then  everything  was  put  through 
a  press.  The  blankets  and  paper 
were  then  lifted  off  the  plate  and 
the  sheet  of  notes  dried,  numbered 
and  signed  by  hand,  indented  and 
cut  apart. 

On  June  1,  the  Receiver  General 
stated  that  he  had  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  notes  ready  to  de¬ 
liver  and  that  he  should  be  able 
to  pay  off  at  least  one  regiment  a 
day.  On  June  3rd  Revere  was 
requested  “to  attend  the  business 
of  stamping  the  notes  for  the 
soldiers,  all  the  ensuing  night,  if 
he  can,  and  to  finish  them  with 
the  greatest  despatch  possible.” 
On  June  4th  it  was  ordered  that 
two  members  “be  appointed  to 
attend  Mr.  Revere  whilst  he  is 
striking  off  the  notes  for  advance 
pay  to  the  soldiers,  night  and 
day,  till  they  are  all  struck  off.” 

These  precautions  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  ordered  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  subsequent  issues  of 
notes.  For  the  printing  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  pay  and  the  loan  notes,  and 
for  engraving  the  four  plates  the 
two  issues  had  required,  Revere 
was  paid  fifty  pounds. 
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10s  note  of  May  25,  1775 — a  6%  interest 
bearing  issue  to  be  paid  one  year  later. 


On  July  7,  1775,  the  Provincial 
Congress  provided  for  more  paper 
currency.  It  was  resolved  that 
since  the  plates  for  the  payment 
of  the  soldiers  “are  still  sufficient 
for  the  striking  off  a  number  of 
impressions  on  each  plate”  that 
there  be  struck  off  667  sheets  on 
the  plate  which  had  the  10,  18  and 
12  shilling  notes  on  it,  667  sheets 
from  the  16,  15  and  9  shilling 
plate  and  540  sheets  on  the  20,  14 
and  6  shilling  plate,  as  the  last 
had  already  had  127  unsigned 
sheets  printed  from  it.  This  made 
a  total  of  2001  sheets,  which 
would  raise  the  already  emitted 
£25,998  to  a  total  emission  of 
£30,000.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Revere, 
or  some  other  suitable  person,  for 
the  striking  off  the  above  number 
of  sheets. 

A  representative  was  “directed 
to  inquire  of  Mr.  Revere  how 
many  sheets  of  notes  of  bills  of 
credit  can  be  struck  off,  from  the 
plates  he  now  has  by  him,  more 
than  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
which  were  directed  to  be  struck 
off,  by  a  resolve  of  this  Congress, 
this  day  passed.”  It  was  decided 
that  Revere  should  print  the 


notes  at  the  rate  of  6  shillings  for 
a  hundred  sheets,  provided  Revere 
find  ink,  space  and  suitable  paper. 
The  colony  would  pay  the  price 
of  the  paper.  They  also  paid 
twelve  shillings  to  John  Cook  for 
the  use  of  his  house,  which  Revere 
had  used  while  striking  off  the 
notes.  They  told  Revere  to  change 
the  date  on  the  notes  to  July  8th 
if  he  could.  This  he  could  and 


Revere  engraved  note  of  December  7, 
1775. 
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14s  note  of  July  8,  1775,  with  6%  interest 
due  on  May  25,  1776.  A  Colony  issue. 


did  do  by  hammering  from  the 
back  and  burnishing  that  part  of 
the  plate  bearing  the  date  and  re¬ 
engraving  the  new  date  in  its 
place. 

On  July  6th  the  Committee  of 
Safety  recommended  that  the 
Provincial  Congress  provide  an 
issue  of  £100,000  in  bills  of  credit 
for  the  people  to  use  in  business 
transactions  and  to  defray  the 
public  expense.  Revere  discussed 
the  issue  with  them,  suggesting 
details  of  size  and  number  of  bills, 
although  many  of  his  suggestions 
were  not  followed.  Congress  dis¬ 


solved  on  July  19,  and  further 
action  was  brought  before  the 
newly  created  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  On  July  27  a  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  an  emission 
of  £100,000,  with  amounts  from 
one  to  forty  shillings,  the  work 
to  be  done  by  Revere.  The  print¬ 
ing  was  to  be  the  figure  of  an 
American  with  a  sword  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  inscription 
suspended  therefrom,  “Ense  Petit 
Placidam  Sub  Libertate  Qvie- 
tem”;  from  his  left  hand  “Magna 
Charta,”  and  around  the  figure 
the  words:  “Issued  in  Defence  of 
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1/6  note  of  October  18,  1776  payable  by  Octo¬ 
ber  30,  1784.  Printed  by  John  Gill.  State  issue. 
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3  pence  issue  of  October 
16,  1778  payable  in  1784. 


American  Liberty.”  A  tax  was 
levied  to  provide  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  bills.  This  became  the 
emission  of  August  18,  1775. 

Scarcely  had  this  issue  been 
placed  in  circulation  than  another 
emission  was  needed  to  discharge 
debts.  An  act  of  December  22, 
1775,  provided  for  an  issue  of 
£75,000  in  bills  to  be  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  7.  The  denominations  were 
altered,  but  the  same  designs 
were  used.  The  date  was  merely 
changed  on  the  Sword  in  Hand 
reverse  plate.  Sixty-two  hundred 
fifty  of  the  new  denominations 
were  to  be  printed.  We  have  the 
following  note  from  Revere  to 
the  Congress. 

“I  the  subscriber  agree  to  En¬ 
grave  the  Plates  and  make  the 


necessary  alterations  in  the  same, 
and  print  the  number  of  Bills 
the  Honble  (sic)  House  of  Rep- 
restas.  (sic)  shall  order,  for  the 
sum  of  one  penny  halfpenny  old 
Tenor,  each  Bill,  and  find  the 
paper  and  all  the  materials,  the 
paper  to  be  equal  to  the  last 
emission. 

“As  the  alteration  and  engrav¬ 
ing  will  not  be  quite  so  much 
work  as  the  last,  I  agree  to 
allow  thirty  shilling  L.  Money 
out  of  the  whole. 

PAUL  REVERE 


Memorandum 

“The  paper  of  the  last  cost  me 
6  Dollers,  A  Rheam,  when  (sic) 
I  didn’t  expect  to  give  but  four, 
which  made  forty-four  Dollers 
(sic)  odds,  the  Committee  of  the 
House  ordered  the  Paper  to  be 
made,  and  did  not  agree  for  the 
price  &  I  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
paper  maker  his  demand.” 

In  the  Spring  of  1776  Revere 
entered  military  service.  On  April 
10,  the  House  of  Representatives 
appointed  him  Major  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  fortifying  the  town  and 
harbor  of  Boston  for  a  service 
of  thirty  days.  On  May  10  he  was 
chosen  Major  in  Lieutenant  Col¬ 
onel  Thomas  Craft’s  artillery 
regiment,  and  on  November  29, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment.  He  continued  in  service 
until  May  4,  1780.  As  a  result  of 
his  army  career  Revere  did  not 
have  much  time  for  engraving. 
The  Massachusetts  June  18,  1776 
issue  of  paper  money  was  printed 
from  type  by  Benjamin  Edes.  For 
the  next  issue  of  September  17, 
1776,  the  House  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  “to  wait  upon  Mr.  Revere, 
to  know  if  he  can  recut  the 
former  plates,  to  answer  in  part 
for  the  new  emission  of  bills; 
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agreed  to  be  emitted,”  and  also 
to  obtain  from  the  Treasurer  the 
copper  plates  in  his  possession  for 
the  emission  of  December  7,  1775. 
On  September  10,  a  representa¬ 
tive  was  ordered  to  “wait  on  Mr. 
Revere,  to  desire  him  to  alter  the 
word  Colony  in  the  plate  on  which 
the  bills  of  credit  are  to  be  struck 
off,  and  insert  State  in  the  room 
thereof!.”  (sic) 

The  same  denominations  as  had 
been  issued  in  the  December  7 
emission  were  used  because  the 
old  copper  plates  could  easily  be 
altered,  the  only  changes  neces¬ 
sary  being  the  date  and  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  word  State  in  place 
of  Colony.  The  alterations  were 
doubtless  made  by  Revere,  but 
the  printer  is  unknown.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1776,  another  act  called 
for  an  identical  emission  of  £50,- 
004,  with  the  same  denominations, 
differing  only  in  the  date,  now 
November  17,  1776.  In  December 
two  acts  called  for  more  bills. 
The  first  provided  for  an  issue 
of  £20,034  to  bear  the  above  date. 
This  was  an  expansion  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  issue.  On  the  November  17 
bills  the  words  “Magna  Charta” 
on  the  scroll  were  changed  to 
“Independence.” 

Later,  the  act  of  December  7 


provided  for  an  issue  of  £75,000 
to  be  dated  October  18,  1776.' This 
was  to  be  an  issue  of  5143  bills 
each  of  the  lower  denominations 
to  4s. 6d.,  and  three  thousand  of 
each  denomination  from  6s.  to 
72s.  The  front  of  the  bill  was  to 
be  engraved  from  a  copper  plate 
“with  a  handsome  border,”  and 
the  back  was  to  be  printed  from 
type  metal  with  a  suitable  orna¬ 
ment.  The  printing  of  this  issue 
was  undertaken  by  John  Gill. 
Revere  engraved  the  plates  and 
charged  Gill  accordingly. 

No  emissions  of  bills  of  credit 
were  authorized  in  1777.  The 
General  Court  had  decided  that 
money  should  be  raised  by  loans 
and  taxes,  as  the  depreciation  of 
their  bills  and  threat  of  counter¬ 
feits  posed  serious  danger  to  the 
State’s  economic  system.  On 
October  13,  1777,  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  bills  of  credit  with  Treas¬ 
urer’s  notes.  Exceptions  were 
made  for  bills  of  less  than  $1, 
which  could  continue  to  circulate, 
and  bills  on  which  the  State  had 
promised  interest.  Bills  had  to  be 
exchanged  by  January  1,  1778. 
Several  towns  voiced  opposition 
to  the  act,  claiming  that  it  worked 
hardship  on  the  holders  of  small 
bills  and  that  too  short  a  time 
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2s  note  of  1779  due  December  1,  1782.  The  “Rising  Sun”  issue. 


was  provided  for  redemption.  The 
General  Court  thereupon  extended 
the  period  of  exchange  to  April  1. 
In  1778  the  General  Court  de¬ 
cided  to  call  in  all  small  bills,  the 
preamble  to  the  act  stating  that 
“the  currency  of  the  small  bills  of 
credit  emitted  in  this  state  be¬ 
fore  October  18,  1776  suffers 

much  from  great  numbers  of  them 
being  much  torn  and  otherwise 
defaced.”  The  act  provided  for 
an  emission  of  £28,000  in  twelve 
denominations,  30,000  of  each, 
dated  October  16,  1778.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  have  the  obverse  of  the 
notes  “stamped  on  copper  plates 
prepared  for  the  last  emission.” 
The  reverse  was  reset  with  new 
type  and  a  new  type  metal  en¬ 
graving  of  the  Pine  tree.  “Printed 
by  John  Gill”  was  omitted,  the 
new  notes  being  printed  by 
Thomas  Fleet.  It  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  face  plates  were 
worn  out — many  of  the  lines  were 
very  faint*  and  on  January  7  it 
was  decided  to  procure  a  new 
plate.  An  act  passed  on  January 
26  altered  the  denominations  of 
the  October  16  bills.  The  new  act 
provided  for  30,000  of  each  of  12 
denominations  to  be  printed.  This 
issue  was  known  as  the  “Rising 


Sun”  emission  because  of  its  de¬ 
vice.  The  bill  was  dated  only  1779 
and  stated  that  it  was  redeemable 
December  1,  1782.  Of  the  £28,000 
authorized  by  the  earlier  emission 
£20,000  was  to  be  paid  in  the  new. 
The  Engraver  is  not  known,  but 
Brigham,  author  of  Paul  Revere’s 
Engravings,  believes  it  was  Re¬ 
vere,  as  the  engraving  contains 
numerous  peculiarities  of  his 
work.  Furthermore,  the  plate  for 
the  obverse  is  among  his  posses¬ 
sions.  It  was  probably  printed  by 
Thomas  Fleet. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  Revere 
doing  any  money  engraving  from 
1779  till  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  Massachusetts  notes 
from  1779  to  1783  were  for  lot¬ 
teries,  advance  pay  for  officers, 
and  various  needs  of  the  govern¬ 
ment:  None  seem  to  be  by  Revere. 
There  is  considerable  speculation 
that  Revere  was  responsible  for 
bills  in  the  first  Continental  emis¬ 
sions.  This  has  not  been  substanti¬ 
ated. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Brigham,  Clar¬ 
ence  S.:  Paul  Revere'"  s  Engrav¬ 
ings;  Force,  Peter:  Tracts  and 
Other  Papers  Relating  To  The 
Colonies ,  4  Yols. 
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The  Wellington  Tokens 


Type  of  Charlton  Nos.  222-224.  Breton  number  987 


These  are  an  interesting  series 
of  tokens  struck  in  honour  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  beginning 
about  1812.  The  earliest  speci¬ 
mens  were  struck  for  use  among 
Wellington’s  troops  in  Spain,  and 
for  circulation  in  England.  Later 
issues  were  struck  for  exportation 
to  Canada,  where  they  were  very 
popular.  Those  of  light  weight 
were  made  with  but  one  object  in 
view,  namely,  a  quick  profit. 
Homage  to  the  Iron  Duke  was 
only  incidental. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  born  in  1769, 
had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  India  as  a  professional  soldier 
when  Napoleon  declared  himself 
emperor  of  the  French.  When  the 
French  conquered  and  occupied 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Wellesley 
was  sent  to  Portugal  to  command 
the  British  armies  fighting  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Portuguese.  At  this  time 
(1808)  he  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as  Viscount  Wellington. 


Wellington’s  prowess  was  soon 
shown,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  French  were  driven  out  of 
Portugal.  They  were  pursued  by 
the  British  into  Spain,  and  a 
long,  savage  campaign  ensued 
which  was  to  become  the  nemesis 
of  Napoleon’s  empire.  By  1814 
Spain  was  liberated,  and  Welling¬ 
ton,  now  a  marquis,  had  entered 
France  and  was  advancing  on 
Paris.  Napoleon  surrendered  in 
1814,  and  Wellington’s  veterans 
were  sent  to  Canada  to  fight  the 
Americans.  Peace  was  signed 
with  the  Americans  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1814,  and  the  troops  were 
brought  back  from  Canada  in 
time  to  fight  and  defeat  the 
French  at  Waterloo  in  June  1815. 

After  Waterloo  Wellington  was 
created  a  Duke,  and  turned  from 
fighting  to  diplomacy.  He  served 
as  England’s  representative  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  support¬ 
ing  the  restored  Bourbon  mon- 
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Charlton  number  217.  (Br.  981). 


archy  in  France  because  it  was 
least  likely  to  start  another  gen¬ 
eral  war  in  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  he  resisted  all  attempts  by 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  crush 
liberty  in  Europe,  and  stoutly 
opposed  all  attempts  to  restore 
Spanish  rule  in  South  America. 
He  and  the  British  government 
supported  the  American  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  secured  the 
newly-won  independence  of  Latin- 
America.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
later  became  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  but  was  defeated  be¬ 
cause  of  his  opposition  to  electoral 
reform  in  1832.  He  remained  a 
valued  counsellor  to  his  sovereign 
and  his  government  until  his 
death  in  1852. 

The  first  tokens  depicting  the 
Iron  Duke  were  halfpennies  is¬ 
sued  by  J.  K.  Picard  of  Hull  in 
Yorkshire.  They  bear  the  bust 
of  Wellington  on  the  obverse, 


with  a  list  of  his  Peninsular  vic¬ 
tories  on  the  reverse.  The  coins 
were  struck  by  Edward  Thomason 
of  Birmingham  and  designed  by 
Thomas  Halliday.  Picard,  a  great 
admirer  of  Wellington,  showed 
some  to  his  friends,  who  told  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  Prince  invited 
Picard  to  come  to  Court  and  show 
specimens  of  his  tokens.  For  this 
occasion  Picard  had  some  struck 
in  silver  to  be  given  to  the  Prince 
and  his  courtiers.  These  silver 
specimens  are  rare.  Charlton  lists 
Picard’s  tokens  as  numbers  222, 
223,  and  224. 

Later,  in  1813,  Picard  was 
asked  to  secure  an  issue  of  pen¬ 
nies  for  use  among  Wellington’s 
troops  in  Spain.  They  were  to  be 
of  a  distinctive  design  to  prevent 
any  confusion  with  either  English 
or  Spanish  regal  copper.  These 
are  the  Peninsular  pennies,  struck 
by  Edward  Thomason  on  Picard’s 


Charlton  number  215.  (Br.  979). 
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Charlton  number  206.  (Br.  970) 


orders.  They  were  designed  by 
Halliday.  The  first  is  the  popular 
Cossack  penny  (Charlton  221).  It 
shows  a  bust  of  Wellington  on  the 
obverse,  with  an  armed  Cossack 
on  horseback  on  the  reverse.  Pre¬ 
sumably  it  was  made  to  commem¬ 
orate  Napoleon’s  disastrous  re¬ 
treat  from  Moscow,  during  which 
the  Cossacks  all  but  annihilated 
the  Grande  Armee  with  almost 
incessant  guerilla  attacks.  This 
penny  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
Halliday’s  best  designs. 


“Gad!  What  will  they  try  next 
to  be  first  on  the  moon?” 


Two  other  types  were  struck 
for  the  Peninsular  troops.  They 
depict  a  bust  of  Wellington  on  the 
obverse,  with  Britannia  on  the 
reverse.  They  differ  in  their  in¬ 
scriptions  and  other  minor  de¬ 
tails.  The  first  (Charlton  220)  is 
inscribed  with  a  short  list  of  vic¬ 
tories,  and  the  other  is  inscribed 
FIELD  MARSHAL  WELLING¬ 
TON  (Charlton  210). 

The  peninsular  pennies  were 
brought  into  Canada  by  the 
troops  sent  over  to  fight  the 
Americans.  Shortly  afterward 
supplies  of  Picard’s  halfpennies 
arrived.  All  were  immediately 
popular  because  of  their  good 
weight  and  their  reference  to 
Wellington.  The  demand  for 
Wellington  tokens  grew  so  great 
that  other  types  were  imported. 
Many  were  struck  over  Guppy 
tokens  of  Bristol,  after  these  were 
withdrawn  from  English  circula¬ 
tion.  Charlton  lists  these  as  205 
to  209.  All  these  feature  Welling¬ 
ton’s  bust  on  the  obverse,  with 
Britannia  on  the  reverse.  Three 
others  were  struck  at  this  time 
and  sent  to  Canada.  These  are 
the  scarce  TRADE  &  COM¬ 
MERCE  token  of  1811  (Charlton 
213),  the  MARQUIS  WELLING¬ 
TON  token  of  1813  (an  antedate, 
since  Wellington  was  not  created 
a  marquis  till  1814),  and  the 
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Charlton  number  27.  (Br.  531) 


VICTORIA  NOBIS  EST  token. 
The  last  of  these  three  (Charlton 
218)  is  believed  not  to  be  a 
Wellington  token  because  of  the 
bust,  which  has  quite  different 
features  and  a  turned-up  nose. 
Some  believe  it  to  be  a  bust  of 
Lord  Nelson,  the  legend  alluding 
to  Trafalgar. 

The  remaining  Wellington  to¬ 
kens,  all  lighter  in  weight,  were 


inscribed  MONTREAL  on  the 
reverse.  It  is  very  light  in  weight. 

All  listings  of  the  Wellington 
tokens  include  one  which,  to  the 
writer’s  knowledge,  has  never 
been  seen.  Breton  illustrates  it  as 
number  968.  It  depicts,  according 
to  Breton’s  drawing,  a  small  bust 
of  the  Duke  to  left,  with  the  leg¬ 
end  FIELD  MARSHALL  WEL¬ 
LINGTON,  on  the  obverse.  The 


Charlton  number  239.  (Br.  1003) 


obviously  struck  for  circulation  in 
Canada  at  a  much  later  date. 
These  are  the  pieces  dated  1814  to 
1816.  They  were  struck  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  are  of  good  workman¬ 
ship.  However,  they  are  very  light 
in  weight  and  were  probably 
antedated  to  evade  laws  against 
private  tokens.  They  bear  such 
legends  as  WELLINGTON  WA¬ 
TERLOO  1815  and  THE  ILLUS¬ 
TRIOUS  WELLINGTON.  Charl¬ 
ton  215  to  217,  239,  and  242  all 
belong  to  this  group.  The  only 
piece  bearing  any  reference  to 
Canada  is  Charlton  27,  which  is 


reverse  is  that  of  the  famous 
Tiffin  tokens  (Charlton  195), 
showing  a  figure  symbolic  of  com¬ 
merce  seated  on  a  bale,  with  a 
cornucopia  and  a  set  of  balances. 
It  is  possible  that  it  is  a  mule  of 
a  Wellington  obverse  with  a  Tiffin 
reverse,  never  adopted  by  any 
issuer  of  private  tokens,  or  re¬ 
jected  because  of  the  archaic 
spelling  of  the  word  MARSHAL. 
It  has  also  been  alleged  that 
whatever  coin  Breton  may  have 
seen  or  heard  of  was  a  fake,  but 
this,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge, 
has  never  been  proved. 
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I  would  like  to  purchase  a  few  Colonial 
collections,  as  well  as  choice  and  rare 
individual  items.  If  you  have  any  of  this 
material  available,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  contact  me. 


Excellent  offerings  of  early  U.S. 
coins,  colonials  and  paper  money 
for  type  collectors  and  die  variety 
specialists.  Available  in  almost  all 
grades,  average  to  top  condition. 


Want  Lists  Invited — Prompt  Response 

We  specialize  in  servicing  critical  collectors  and  invite  careful  inspection 
of  our  approval  selections.  We  assemble  sets  of  colonial  coins  and  paper 
money  to  special  order  for  the  individual  collector.  May  we  have  references, 
please? 


Let  me  make  offers  for 
your  nice  early  U.S.  and 
colonial  coins.  You  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised. 


RicliGSid  PicJz&i 

Specializing  in  early  United  States  and  Colonials 

A.N.A.  —  A.N.S. 

Telephone  516  MAyfair  1-0763 
P.O.  Box  123 
Albertson,  N.Y.  11507 

You  buy  with  authority  when  you  buy  from  a  specialist 
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The  TACint  TManual 


by  E.  Oelsner 


During  the  nineteenth  century 
two  books  laid  the  foundations 
which  guide  American  numis¬ 
matics  even  today.  The  better 
known  is  Crosby’s  Early  Coins  of 
America,  which  for  the  first  time 
presented  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  about  and  listings  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonial  coins.1  This  is  im¬ 
mensely  popular  and  valuable.  It 
has  been  reprinted  several  times 
and  original  editions  when  offered 
are  priced  as  high  as  $200.  The 
other  book  is  somewhat  more  ob¬ 
scure  ;  its  title :  A  Manual  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Coins  of  All  Nations 
St?'uck  Within  the  Past  Century. 
The  authors  were  Jacob  R.  Eck- 
feldt  and  William  E.  DuBois, 
assayers  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  and  it  was  illustrated  with 
engravings  executed  by  a  medal 
ruling  machine  invented  by  Chris¬ 
tian  Gobrecht  and  perfected  and 
operated  by  Joseph  Saxton,  an¬ 
other  mint  employee.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  mint  authorities  in 
1842.  The  work  was  dedicated  to 
Robert  M.  Patterson,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mint. 

The  Mint  Manual,  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called,  is  a  different  sort 
of  book  from  Crosby’s.  Its  main 
purpose  becomes  obvious  in  the 
Introduction  where  the  authors 


1  In  1859  Dr.  Dickeson  had  published 
The  American  Numismatic  Manual,  which 
was  similar  in  scope  to  Crosby,  but  inac¬ 
curate  and  unauthoritative.  It  wasn’t 
until  Crosby’s  publication  in  1875  that  an 
authoritative  standard  was  available. 


state  that  “a  new  book  of  coins 
seems  to  be  required  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  about  once  in 
twenty  years.”  One  such  had  been 
prepared  in  France  in  1806  ;2  in 
1821  another  had  been  published 
in  England.3 

Now,  as  the  authors  stated,  one 
was  being  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  This  remark  is  significant. 
Letters  of  mint  officers  during 
the  middle  nineteenth  century 
consistently  demonstrate  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  mint  people.  The 
United  States  had  gained  political 
independence  and  had  proved  by 
the  power  of  its  arms  its  right  to 
be  a  Nation,  but  on  the  eve  of  its 
expansion  and  the  imperialistic 
attitudes  which  would  have  to  ac¬ 
company  it,  was  still  regarded 
as  backward  in  Art  and  Science. 
Mint  employees  realized  they  sup¬ 
plied  a  product  which  (before 
TV  and  movies)  could  carry  the 
image  of  the  United  States 
farther  than  any  other  medium, 
namely,  coins.  Consequently  they 
felt  that  part  of  their  job  con¬ 
sisted  of  developing  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  America.  Under  the 
three  generation  directorship  of 
the  Patterson  family  artists  like 
Thomas  Sully  and  Titian  Peale 
and  engravers  like  Gobrecht  and 
Longacre  attempted  to  make 
American  coinage  aesthetically 
equal  to  that  of  Europe  and  to 

2  Traite  des  Monnaies  by  M.  Bonneville. 

3  Universal  Cambist  by  Dr.  Kelly. 
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find  devices  which  would  properly 
display  America  to  the  world.4  At 
the  same  time  Patterson  and 
those  involved  in  the  technical 
part  of  coin  production  were  la¬ 
boring  to  give  America  an  inter¬ 
nationally  respected  coinage.  Par¬ 
ticular  care  was  taken  in  assays 
and  weights.  So  great  was  the 
interest  in  new  machinery  that 
when  steam  coinage  was  begun  in 
1836,  a  medal  was  struck  to 
commemorate  it.  Not  content  to 
stop  there,  assayer  Eckfeldt  and 
his  assistant  DuBois  prepared  the 
Mint  Manual  in  order  to  provide 
a  standard  of  world  coin  values 
for  the  international  commercial 
community,  and  in  so  doing  reflect 
credit  on  the  Science  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  Introduction  the 
authors  proudly  state  that  out  of 
760  assays  of  coins  contained  in 
the  second  chapter  six-sevenths 
are  original. 

To  further  demonstrate  the 
accomplishments  of  American 
Science  the  assayers  enlisted 
the  assistance  of  Joseph  Saxton, 
another  mint  employee  and  ama- 


4Background  on  this  is  found  in :  Thomp¬ 
son,  “The  Pattersons  and  the  Mint”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Numismatic  Scrapbook;  Breen, 
“Secret  History  of  the  Gobrecht  Coinage” 
in  Coin  Collector's  Journal ;  Glaser,  “Art 
In  American  Coins”  in  Numismatic 
Scrapbook. 


teur  inventor,  in  preparing  the 
plates.3  They  said  that  origipally 
they  had  intended  not  to  illustrate 
the  coins  at  all,  as  engravings 
would  have  made  the  book  too 
expensive,  yet  they  would  regret 
such  a  deficiency  since,  as  the 
authors  state,  “a  treatise  on  coins, 
which  does  not  present  a  picture 
of  them,  is  but  half  fitted  for  its 
purposes.”  Shortly  after  starting 
their  work  they  heard  of  a  meth¬ 
od  by  which  the  illustrations 
could  be  economically  produced. 
They  said,  “What  is  more  re¬ 
markable,  this  was  a  process  by 
machinery;  and  of  so  great  inge¬ 
nuity,  that  it  is  gratifying  to 
affirm  that  it  was  invented  and 
perfected  by  Americans,  and  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  show  some 
esprit  de  corps )  artists  connected 
with  this  institution.”  They  were 
so  delighted  with  this  example  of 
American  invention  that  they  de¬ 
voted  four  pages  to  describing 
the  “Medal  Ruling  Machine.”  The 
original  machine  had  been  in¬ 
vented  in  1817  by  Christian 
Gobrecht,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
the  writing  the  Mint  Engraver. 
It  consisted  of  a  tracing  point 
which  moved  across  the  medal  in 
parallel  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  face  of  the  piece  while  profile 
lines  were  drawn  in  etching 
ground  laid  on  copper  or  steel  by 
an  etching  point.  The  first  such 
engraving  to  be  made  was  a  head 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In 
1829  Joseph  Saxton  had  improved 
the  machine  to  eliminate  distor- 


5Saxton  is  remembered  for  making  one 
of  the  first  photographs  taken  in  America 
and  the  first  photograph  made  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  After  reading  of  the  Daguerre 
process  he  assembled  a  camera  and  the 
necessary  equipment.  He  leaned  out  of 
the  window  of  the  Mint,  then  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Juniper  and  Chestnut  Streets  and 
took  a  picture  of  the  old  Pennsylvania 
Arsenal  and  Central  High  School.  The  tiny 
plate  was  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society. 
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tion  which  had  been  present  be¬ 
fore.  He  made  another  machine 
specifically  for  doing  the  plates 
for  the  Mint  Manual.  This  ma¬ 
chine  was  operated  by  steam 
power.  Eckfeldt  and  DuBois 
were  justifiably  proud  of  this 
early  important  step  in  automa¬ 
tion.  They  said,  “In  consequence 
of  this  difficult  and  admirable 
arrangement,  not  only  the  irk¬ 
some  manual  labour,  heretofore 
necessary,  but  even  personal  at¬ 
tendance,  is  dispensed  with;  so 
that  the  machine,  once  set  in  mo¬ 
tion,  will  do  all  its  work,  and  stop 
when  it  is  done,  though  its  master 
should  be  at  other  business,  or 
abroad.  The  quickness  of  its 
execution  is  another  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  apparatus;  one  disk 
of  a  coin,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
requires  about  half  an  hour, 
which,  considering  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  traced  is  two  hundred 
to  the  inch,  must  be  owned  as  a 
rapidity  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  age.” 

The  authors  continued  praising 
“the  whole  array  of  modern  art” 
which  was  at  their  disposal.  Since 
the  medal  ruling  machine  exe¬ 
cuted  its  copies  in  reverse  the 
tracings  had  to  be  from  copper 
electrotypes,  another  new  inven¬ 
tion  which  is  described.  They  also 
described  the  way  they  had  used 
the  machine  to  engrave  an  image 
of  the  mint  on  the  title  page. 
Saxton  had  photographed  the 
building  from  which  Gobrecht  had 
engraved  a  copy  in  soft  metal.  A 
reverse  electrotype  was  made  and 
the  medal  ruling  machine  drew  it 
on  a  plate.  “The  view  is  therefore 
commended  to  the  reader,  not 
only  as  a  faithful  and  beautiful 
transcript  of  the  original,  but  as 
combining  in  its  production,  three 
discoveries  which  adorn  the  pres¬ 


ent  age,  the  daguerreotype,  elec¬ 
trotype,  and  machine-engraving .” 
The  book  contains  sixteen  plates 
of  coins  done  by  the  machine  and 
the  title  page  with  the  Mint 
picture. 

As  justifiably  proud  as  the 
mint  people  were  of  their  inven¬ 
tion,  the  real  purpose  of  the  book 
was  to  provide  a  standard  work 
for  rating  coins.  Chapter  One 
discusses  general  principles  of 
coinage.  Chapter  Two  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  coinage  of  the 
important  nations,  the  real  meat 
of  the  book.  Chapter  Three  dis¬ 
cusses  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 
the  various  tests  the  business 
community  could  use  to  determine 
value.  Chapter  Four  discusses 
counterfeits.  Chapter  Five  ex¬ 
plains  specific  gravity.  Chapter 
Six  is  a  description  of  the  coins 
on  the  plates.  Finally  an  appendix 
lists  more  statistics  and  contains 
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a  number  of  tables.  Lest  some  of 
this  last  information  seem  dry,  be 
assured  this  writer  has  found  it 
quite  valuable  in  his  research  and 
as  a  standard  against  which  to 
check  doubtful  coins.  It  is  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  no  longer  so 
handily  available  to  collectors. 

Since  this  book  was  prepared 
as  a  catalog  of  all  the  world’s 
coins,  and  since  the  authors  did 
not  have  collectors  in  mind  when 
they  were  preparing  it,  it  is  only 
incidental  that  the  Mint  Manual 
contains  the  first  catalog  of 
United  States  coins.  (Copper  is, 
of  course,  omitted  as  being  of  too 
little  value  to  concern  a  book  on 
international  finance.)  It  is  also 
more  or  less  incidental  that  the 
Manual  contains  the  first  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  1804  dollar.  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  text,  but 
plate  II,  illustration  3,  portrays 
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one  intended  to  illustrate  the  dol¬ 
lar  of  1797-1805.  (sic.)  This,  of 
course,  touched  off  the  famous 
controversy  that  lasted  until  only 
a  few  years  ago  when  Eric  New¬ 
man,  Ken  Bressett,  Walter  Breen 
and  myself  went  to  work  on  this 
mysterious  coin  and  published  its 
complete  history  in  The  Fantastic 
180 U  Dollar. 

Unfortunately  the  Mutt  Manual 
is  now  very  rare.  It  contains  a 
wealth  of  valuable  information, 
and  more  than  once  I  have  noticed 
that  bona  fide  experts  who  have 
not  had  recourse  to  it  have  made 
errors  which  Eckfeldt  and  Du- 
Bois  could  have  prevented.  Unlike 
Crosby,  this  book  has  never  been 
reprinted.  It  is  also  much  rarer 
than  the  original  Crosby,  so  few 
numismatists  have  even  seen  it, 
let  alone  had  the  privilege  of 
owning  a  copy.  If  a  volume  came 
on  the  market  its  price  would  be 
safely  in  three  figures. 

After  the  publication  of  the 
Mint  Manual,  other  books  on 
American  coins  began  to  emerge.6 * * * * 11 
The  next  seen  was  by  Hickcox, 
An  Historical  Account  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Coinage ,  published  in  1858. 
Dickeson,  already  mentioned, 
came  the  following  year  and  the 
year  1860  saw  several  publica¬ 
tions.  With  the  publication  of 
Crosby  in  1875,  numismatics  was 
placed  on  its  modern  scientific 
footing. 


6Only  one  book  on  American  money 
preceded  Eckfeldt  and  DuBois,  that  by 
Jacob  B.  Felt:  An  Historical  Account  of 

Massachusetts  Currency,  published  in 

1839.  Only  books  discussing  the  currency 
situation  were  published  before  Hickcox 
in  1858  and  of  course  if  one  considers 
contemporary  tracts,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  accounts  of  American  paper  money 

published  in  Colonial  days;  however  both 

eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  vol¬ 
umes  were  generally  attempts  to  derive 

rules  from  the  experience  of  the  issuers 
of  paper  money. 
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Sterling  Commentary 

by  K.  E,  Bressett ,  F./G/V.S. 

THE  BLACKENED  BRONZES 
OF  BRITAIN 


Collectors  of  4  English  bronze 
coins  who  attempt  to  save  bright 
new  specimens  of  each  date  real¬ 
ize  that  certain  of  these  coins 
simply  never  occurred  in  brilliant 
condition.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
particular  rarity  of  these  issues, 
but  is  a  reflection  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  caused  the  Royal 
Mint  on  three  separate  occasions 
to  artificially  darken  certain 
bronze  coins  prior  to  issuing  them 
for  circulation.  Curiously,  on  each 
occasion,  the  mint’s  action  was 
necessitated  by  different  reasons. 

The  first  of  the  darkened  coins 
was  the  issue  of  farthings  from 
1897  through  1917.  A  letter  by 
William  Furnival  dated  January 
25,  1904,  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  Spink’s  Nuviisviatic  Circular , 
gives  a  clue  to  the  situation  that 
brought  about  this  unusual  coin¬ 
age.  The  letter,  which  touches 
upon  some  other  interesting  as¬ 
pects  of  English' coinage,  is  re¬ 
peated  here  as  it  was  presented  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Circular. 

“THE  COLOR  OF  THE  GOLD 
CURRENCY  OF 
KING  EDWARD  VII 

“It  may  perhaps  appear  rather 


late  in  the  day  to  embark  upon  a 
criticism  of  our  new  gold  coinage, 
but  upon  frequent  occasions,  when 
glancing  over  my  collection  of 
coins,  the  fact  has  been  persist¬ 
ently  borne  in  upon  my  mind,  that 
the  new  gold  coins  and  the  new 
bronze  coins  are  far  too  similar 
in  tint!  Whether  others  have  been 
so  impressed,  or  not,  I  cannot  of 
course  say,  but  anyone  standing 
a  short  distance  from  a  tray  con¬ 
taining  a  bright  new  penny,  half¬ 
penny,  and  farthing,  and  a  gold 
£2  piece,  a  sovereign,  and  half- 
sovereign,  would  be  puzzled  not  a 
little  to  correctly  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  respective  metals. 
When  in  such  a  position  myself 
I  have  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  say 
for  certain  which  was  the  £2  piece 
and  which  was  the  penny. 

“The  same  liability  to  confusion 
existed  between  the  bronze,  when 
in  a  new  state,  and  the  gold  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  Victorian  issue  of 
1893  and  following  years,  and  to 
some  extent  with  the  coinage  of 
William  IV,  whereas  the  Victo¬ 
rian  Jubilee  gold  coinage  of  1887 
when  first  issued  exhibited  that 
light  yellow  tint  of  pure  virgin 
gold  and  in  no  way  resembled  the 
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contemporary  bronze  coins  when 
in  any  state. 

“This  low  tone  of  color  in  our 
gold  coinage  docs  not,  to  my  mind, 
convey  the  impression  of  a  very 
high  standard  of  purity,  such  as 
I  imagine  is  fitting  for  a  nation 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
zenith  of  her  prosperity  and 
power:  and  if  compared  with  the 
gold  Darics  of  the  ancient  Persian 
Kings  or  with  the  gold  Dinars  of 
the  good  Caliph  Haroun  el  Rash¬ 
id,  the  cupreous  tint  of  our 
present  gold  currency  becomes 
clearly  apparent  to  the  most  in¬ 
different  mind. 

“If  a  piece  of  jewellery  were 
made  the  colour  of  the  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VII  gold,  and  stamped  22 
carat,  many  would  be  sceptical 
concerning  it,  and  remark  that  it 
was  more  probably  9  carat  and 
certainly  9  carat  in  color! 

“The  fine  gold  tint  of  the 
guineas  of  the  Georges  it  would 
be  indeed  difficult  to  surpass; — 
‘As  yellow  as  a  guinea’  is  an  old 
saying  that  they  called  into  exist¬ 
ence,  which  clings  to  our  memory 
today. 

“Whether  the  cause  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  color  of  the  gold  of 
different  periods  arises  from  the 
various  sources  of  the  metal,  or 
from  the  frequent  alteration  in 
the  nature  of  the  alloy:  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  silver  in  preference 
to  copper  or  vice  versa,  is  not 
within  my  knowledge,  but  it  is 
probably  to  both  of  these  factors 
that  the  changes  are  due. 

“With  regard  to  the  bronze 
issues,  a  few  days  use  or  exposure 
soon  destroys  the  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  current  gold,  but 
until  this  use  or  exposure  has 
taken  place,  confusion  is  by  no 
means  outside  the  bounds  of  pos¬ 
sibility. 

“Upon  reading  thro’  this  letter 


it  strikes  me  that  it  is  but  a  puny 
argument.  Other  numismatists 
more  competent  than  myself  will 
perhaps  take  up  the  question,  and 
deal  with  it  in  a  more  convincing 
manner.” 

Mr.  Furnival’s  observations 
were  appropriate,  albeit  a  little 
late,  as  the  mint  officials  were 
already  cognizant  of  similarity 
between  the  appearance  of  bright 
new  farthings  and  the  small  gold 
coins.  Mr.  Furnival’s  arguments 
concerning  the  gold  pieces,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  cogent.  The  £2 
piece  and  sovereign  are  not  at  all 
close  in  size  to  the  penny  and 
halfpenny;  therefore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  confusion  was  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Furthermore,  the  alloy  of 
gold  in  these  coins  had  not  been 
radically  changed,  as  they  were 
all  issued  under  the  coinage  act 
of  1870  which  called  for  gold  coins 
to  be  11/12  fine  and  1/12  alloy, 
or  a  milesimo  fineness  of  916.66. 
The  more  probable  reason  for  the 
variation  in  color  of  the  gold 
coins  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  1893 
the  South  African  mines  stepped 
up  gold  production  to  1,478,477 
ounces  and  continued  to  produce 
as  much  or  more  than  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  up  to  1899.  Much  of  this 
gold  found  its  way  to  the  London 
mint.  Any  slight  variation  in  the 
natural  alloy  of  South  African 
gold,  or  a  slight  variation  of 
adding  a  small  percentage  of 
silver  instead  of  copper  to  the 
gold  in  the  mint’s  controlled  alloy, 
would  produce  coins  of  a  paler 
hue. 

Farthings  with  the  blackened 
finish  were  coined  during  the 
latter  part  of  1897  and  continued 
to  be  issued  through  1917,  when 
the  coinage  of  sovereigns  was 
stopped.  Actually,  1915  was  the 
last  general  issue  of  sovereigns 
and  the  few  made  in  1916  and 
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1917  were  mostly  exported  or 
melted  to  pay  war  debts. 

The  second  issue  of  darkened 
bronze  coins  occurred  in  1934  and 
this  time  it  was  the  penny  that 
was  drawn  to  the  mint’s  attention. 
The  issue  of  bronze  pennies  was 
suspended  from  October  1932  and 
none  were  required  to  be  struck 
for  circulation  in  1933  as  large 
stocks  were  held  by  the  banks. 
Sir  Robert  Johnson,  Deputy 
Master  and  Comptroller  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  stated  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1934  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  stocks  had  to  a 
large  extent  been  absorbed.  Com¬ 
menting  upon  this  in  the  1934 
Royal  Mint  Report,  published  in 
1935,  he  stated: 

“I  therefore  invited  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  banks  to  meet  me  in 
order  to  discuss  the  position.  As  a 
result  of  our  deliberations  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  ban  on 
the  issue  of  new  pennies  from  the 
Mint  should  to  some  extent  be 
relaxed.  There  was,  however, 
some  anxiety  displayed  that  the 
issues  should  not  be  too  lavish, 
especially  in  meeting  the  constant 
demand  for  bright  new  pennies, 
so  much  desired  for  the  Christmas 
stocking,  a  demand  which  is 
spurious  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
followed,  as  it  often  is,  by  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  banks  when  the 
young  recipients  disgorge  their 
treasures  in  exchange  for  other 
delights  which  subsequently  ap¬ 
peal  still  more  to  their  taste.  Last 
Christmas,  therefore,  I  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  meet  these  views  of  the 
bankers  and  arranged  that  all 
new  pence,  for  the  time  being, 
should  be  issued  only  after  their 
attractive  sheev  had  first  been 
removed. 

“I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  in  view  of  the  clear  evidence 


we  now  have  of  a  very  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  genuine  demand  for 
pennies  this  year  this  precaution 
has  not  proved  necessary.  The 
Christmas  stockings  will  there¬ 
fore  be  filled  as  usual  this  time, 
unless,  indeed,  the  reviving  pros¬ 
perity  of  which  we  have  recently 
heard  so  much  will  justify  their 
substitution  by  Jubilee  Crowns.” 

At  this  late  date  it  would  seem 
that  Sir  Robert  was  somewhat  of 
a  Scrooge  to  deprive  the  children 
of  their  traditional  Christmas 
treat.  Nevertheless,  his  actions 
seemed  expedient  at  the  time,  and 
most  of  the  pennies  dated  1934 
and  1935  were  artificially  toned. 
The  bronzes  of  this  era,  inciden¬ 
tally,  were  of  an  even  more  golden 
tint  than  usual  as  the  result  of  a 
new  bronze  alloy  introduced  in 
1923  and  composed  of  95.5%  cop¬ 
per,  3%  tin,  and  1.5%  zinc. 

The  coinage  of  pennies  was 
suspended  during  the  war  years 
1941-1943,  apparently  because 
they  were  unnecessary,  and 
largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of  cop¬ 
per.  As  the  demand  increased, 
coinage  of  pennies  was  resumed 
in  1944,  and  the  mint  was  im¬ 
mediately  faced  with  the  problem 
of  getting  these  coins  into  circula¬ 
tion  and  preventing  the  hoard¬ 
ing  of  bright  new  coins.  To  do 
this,  all  of  the  pennies  of  1944, 
1945  and  1946  were  chemically 
darkened  at  the  mint  by  immers¬ 
ing  them  in  hyposulphite. 

The  remedy  was  successful,  but 
thankfully  only  a  temporary 
measure,  and  since  1947  all  of  the 
Engl’sh  bronze  coins  have  been 
issued  with  their  traditional  bril- 
l'ant  coloring. 
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You  Think  WE  Had  A  Severe  Coin  Shortage?? 
Well,  Take  a  Look  At  This . 

NEW  EMERGENCY 
MONEY  OF  URUGUAY 

by  Ernesto  O.  Araujo  Villagran 
(Translated  from  the  Spanish) 


A  situation  has  returned  this 
year  of  1965  to  Uruguay  similar 
to  that  occurring  in  1831,  when 
minor  transactions  became  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible.  Money  for 
small  change  has  disappeared 
from  the  market.  For  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  copper,  which  was 
the  means  of  emission  in  minor 
metallic  coinage.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  edict  and  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  standing  legislation,  there 
have  appeared  a  number  of  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Small  printed  chits  or 
cartones,  coupons,  or  base  metal 
pieces  in  values  that  necessity  dic¬ 
tates,  all  serve  as  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  to  help  alleviate  the  scarcity 
of  minor  coins. 

During  the  earlier  coin  short¬ 
ages,  pieces  of  circulating  money 
were  cut  up  into  sizes  that  were 
needed  to  make  small  change.  A 
few  of  these  are  illustrated  below. 


In  the  years  1854  and  1855,  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  1831 
was  repeated.  The  scarcity  of 
minor  coinage  persisted  to  such  a 
degree  that  there  was  a  literal  in¬ 
vasion  of  all  kinds  of  coupons, 
cartones,  tokens,  etc.,  with  a  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  copper  origin¬ 
ally  intended  for  circulation  was 
melted  for  industrial  use. 

Afterwards,  through  successive 
coinages  during  various  years 
from  1857  to  1897,  the  coin  short¬ 
age  was  alleviated  and  a  normal 
condition  has  persisted  to  the 
present  time. 

Slowly,  but  with  a  clear  vision 
of  what  was  going  to  happen, 
there  came  about  a  crisis  situation 
in  Uruguay  similar  to  those  men¬ 
tioned  previously  which  has  today 
become  very  embarrassing.  There 
is  a  total  and  absolute  lack  of 
minor  coinage  for  change  which 


Examples  of  coins  cut  to  various  values  in  an  effort  to  create  a  means  of  making 
correct  change.  This  occurred  during  the  1831  coin  shortage  in  Uruguay. 
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Examples  of  emergency  tokens  made  privately  and  used  in  lieu  of  regular  coinage 
which  has  completely  disappeared  from  circulation. 


Postage  stamps  originally  valued  at  7  Centesimos  have  been  overprinted  as  10  Cen- 
tesimos  and  then  issued  as  small  change.  Various  firms  doing  this  have  their  names 
stamped  on  the  back  side. 


has  caused  chaos.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  emission  of  a  great 
variety  of  coupons  printed  on 
paper,  cartones,  or  other  papers 
written  simply  by  hand.  One  must 
remember  that  if  these  were  also 
lacking  the  system  of  exchange 
would  have  to  be  nothing  else 
than  barter.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
picturesque  form  of  commercial 
transaction  which  might  use  such 
items  as  gum  for  stamps,  cara¬ 
mels,  little  boxes  of  phosphorus, 
headache  remedies,  and  whatever 
other  items  might  represent  value 
in  exchange,  more  or  less.  On  the 
other  hand,  various  businesses  is¬ 
sue  coupons  in  change  instead  of 
nickel  coinage.  By  means  of  a 
combination  of  these  values  one 
can  form  any  decimal  fraction. 
These  have  been  acceptable  for 
payment  by  tax  collectors,  which 


has  simplified  in  part  the  problem 
of  internal  affairs  in  the  workings 
of  the  collecting  offices. 

Turning  to  the  coupons  circu¬ 
lating  in  commerce,  it  may  be 
seen  that  some  establishments  use 
official  postage  stamps  as  a  means 
of  overcoming  the  coin  shortage. 
These  stamps  are  stamped  on  the 
reverse  with  a  distinctive  mark 
identifying  the  issuer  and  this  has 
produced  a  means  of  emergency 
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Examples  of  various  coupons,  chits  and  cartones  pressed  into  circulation  in  Uruguay  as 
a  result  of  its  severe  coin  shortage. 
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exchange  which  is  favorably  ac¬ 
cepted.  Firms  doing  this  have  ab¬ 
solute  economic  solvency  and  this 
gives  their  issues  a  semi-official 
status  as  though  they  were  paper 
notes  with  a  legal  endorsement. 

Today  there  is  in  progress  a 
new  metal  coinage  to  be  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  This  is 
being  made  at  this  time  in  the 
Chilean  Mint  (Casa  de  Moneda  de 
Santiago  de  Chile).  The  values 
are  to  be  10^,  25 50^  and  $1.00, 
eliminating  the  value  of  5^  from 
the  usual  circulating  issues. 

There  is  room  to  project  also, 
as  the  urgency  of  the  case  may 
require,  that  paper  money  in  the 
value  of  50  centesimos  may  also 
be  issued.  This  will  also  be  printed 
in  Chile  and  would  help  to  over¬ 
come  the  present  critical  and  in¬ 
convenient  situation. 

Montevideo,  November  30,  1965 


★ 

★ 


SINGLE  COINS 
or  COLLECTIONS 


Purchased  or  sold  on  your  behalf 


Coins  valued  $50  or  over  acceptable. 
We  are  particularly  interested  in  Eng¬ 
lish  coins,  also  German  19th  and  20th 
century  coins. 


Enquiries  please,  to: 

NICK  PARKER  ENTERPRISES 

HOTEL  RUSSELL,  RUSSELL  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.C.I.,  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  TERminus  6470 

Cables:  PARKER  RUSSOTEL  LONDON 

TELEX  24615— PARKER 
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THIS  YEAR 


THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSOCIATION 

IS  CELEBRATING  ITS  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


It  is  singularly  significant  that  for  the  past  75  years  this 
national  organization  has  been  the  sole  leader  and  guiding 
light  to  popular  numismatic  activities  in  the  United  States. 

Whitman  Publishing  Company  is  proud  to  endorse  this  fine 
organization  and  strongly  urges  all  of  our  Journal  readers 
to  become  members  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  benefits  to  members  are  many  and  include: 

•  Subscription  to  THE  NUMISMATIST,  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion. 

•  National  Headquarters'’  facilities  being  built. 

•  Enjoyment  of  educational  slides  through  local  club  use. 

•  Coin  theft  reward  program. 

•  Use  of  numismatic  reference  library  on  a  loan  basis. 

•  Awards  for  numismatic  talks  and  exhibits. 

•  Annual  National  Convention. 

PLUS  MANY  OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OF  ASSOCIATION 
WITH  OTHER  NUMISMATISTS  ALL  OVER  THE 
WORLD. 

For  club  and  personal  membership  information  contact: 

A.N.A.  Membership  Committee 
P.O.  Box  16243 
Phoenix,  Arizona  8501 1 
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Paper  Money 

(!)  ue'i'a'iint'i 


by  Arthur  Mats 


“Double  your  money  back”  is 
a  guarantee  often  extended  when 
one  purchases  a  product.  This 
guarantee  applies  most  fittingly 
to  the  collecting  of  overprinted 
paper  money.  Not  only  is  the 
original  note  available,  but 
through  the  use  of  an  overprint 
there  is  a  second  and  new  note,  all 
on  one  piece  of  paper  money.  The 
purpose  as  well  as  the  cause  of  an 
overprint  is  change,  which  can 
take  many  forms.  Once  this  alter¬ 
ation  is  made,  much  may  be 


learned  as  to  the  reasons  behind 
the  need  to  change,  for  the  type 
of  overprint,  or  combinations, 
used  tells  much  about  the  times 
during  which  the  note  circulated. 
So,  by  the  use  of  overprinting  the 
collector  has  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  one  note  which  is  really 
two  notes  in  one,  and  to  learn 
why  it  is  so. 

Any  printing  added  to  a  fin¬ 
ished  note  and  in  some  manner 
altering  its  original  intent  may  be 
termed  an  overprint.  What  causes 


Peru — ornate  overprint  of  1881  on  a  One  Sol  note  originally  issued  in  1873. 
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the  use  of  an  overprint  is  the 
need,  but  not  the  time,  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  change  in  an  earlier  pol¬ 
icy;  as  an  emergency  measure  for 
placing  notes  with  the  new  text 
into  circulation,  before  revised 
notes  can  be  printed,  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  expedient.  Overprinting  has 
proved  to  be  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  to  provide  a  new  cur¬ 
rency.  While  this  emergency  meas¬ 
ure  is  in  effect,  the  resulting  note 
serves  not  only  the  need  for  valid 
money  but  is  also  an  educational 
primer.  With  both  the  old  and  new 
together,  the  populace  might  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  changes  put 
into  effect.  Overprints  make  many 
different  types  of  change  possible. 
They  have  most  often  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  result  of  inflation,  a 
bank  reorganization,  or  war. 
After  inflation  has  lowered  a 
currency’s  value  to  intolerable 
and  unworkable  levels,  an  over¬ 
print  is  often  the  first,  and  some¬ 
times  the  only,  attempt  to  change 
bad  money  into  good  through  a 
revaluation  of  many  old  units  for 
one  new  unit.  Modern  methods  of 
finance  and  currency  control  have 
often  involved  the  formation  of  a 
central  bank,  along  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  need  to  alter  bank  names, 
office  titles,  and  legislation.  Even 
during  wartime  there  exists  the 
need  for  money.  Simple  economics 
and  common  sense  can  foretell 
that  coins  will  be  hoarded,  thus 
calling  for  added  issues  of  paper 
money  to  overcome  the  shortage, 
and  often  virtual  nonexistence,  of 
a  metallic  medium  of  exchange. 
In  the  turmoil  and  disruptions 
caused  by  war  and  revolution, 
often  the  only  paper  money  avail¬ 
able  is  that  of  the  adversary,  thus 
the  resort  to  overprinting  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  new 
issuing  authority.  Overprints  are 


of  several  types,  among  them 
new  denominations  and  currency 
names,  bank  names,  office  titles, 
signatures,  text,  dates,  authoriza¬ 
tion,  validation,  cancelling  seals 
or  text,  and  new  designs.  The 
number  of  different  types  found 
on  one  note  is  limited  only  by 
the  requirements  of  the  changes 
instituted.  All  that  is  needed  are 
plates,  press,  and  ink;  the  vast 
amount  of  overprinted  notes  avail¬ 
able  amply  illustrates  the  ease  of 
availability  of  such  tools. 

The  large  amount,  wide  variety, 
and  great  interest  of  overprints 
can  best  be  shown  by  presenting 
a  sampling  of  these  notes  as  they 
have  been  employed  throughout 
the  world.  Every  area  at  one  time 
or  another  has  found  it  necessary 
to  overprint  notes,  as  the  mone¬ 
tary,  political,  and  fiscal  condi¬ 
tions  have  so  often  dictated  this 
need.  There  is  something  for 
everyone’s  interest,  and  every¬ 
thing  if  one  chooses,  to  be  found 
on  overprinted  paper  money. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

The  best  known  of  these  notes 
from  the  U.S.A.  is  the  emergency 
issue  overprinted  “HAWAII”  dur¬ 
ing  the  Second  World  War.  If 
any  of  these  notes  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Japanese,  they  would 
have  been  useless  on  the  mainland 
because  of  this  alteration.  When 
notes  from  broken  banks  were 
no  longer  worthwhile,  a  new  note 
was  often  overprinted  on  the  back 
side,  thus  giving  them  a  second 
chance  to  circulate.  Many  South¬ 
ern  state  private  bank  notes  were 
used  in  this  way  to  turn  bad 
money  into  good,  as  long  as  the 
newly  created  note  was  capable 
of  public  acceptance.  All  monies 
carry  a  message,  but  not  one 
which  offers  dry  goods  for  sale. 
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State  of  North  Carolina — 1861  Civil  War 
issue  made  by  cutting  up  sheets  of  broken 
bank  notes.  The  back  side  was  overprinted 
as  shown. 


This  and  many  other  kinds  of 
advertisements  can  be  found  on 
Confederate  and  privately  issued 
notes,  added  after  the  Civil  War. 

Canada  has  used  an  overprint, 
perhaps  her  best  known,  to  limit 
the  circulation  of  notes  sent  to 
the  Yukon  goldfields  in  the  late 
1890’s.  These  regular  issues  were 
overprinted  “YUKON”  or  “DAW¬ 
SON”  to  make  them  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  spend  if  stolen.  In  the 
Caribbean  area  many  issues  of 
one  regular  design  for  several 
islands  were  overprinted  with 
branch  names  by  Canadian  banks, 
making  it  possible  to  have  one 
uniform  issue  for  the  bank  yet  a 
distinctly  different  “design”  for 
each  branch.  Though  North 
America  has  seen  but  a  limited 
use  of  overprints  (evidence  of  a 
stable  economy  and  government), 
such  use  as  there  was  has  created 
many  interesting  and  informative 
notes. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

An  area  rich  in  overprints  is 
Latin  America,  with  every  type 
found  in  abundance.  From  these 


notes  one  can  learn  much  of  the 
history  of  this  area,  for  these 
notes  were  often  not  only  the 
chief  money  supply  but  were 
issued  as  a  direct  result  of  mo¬ 
mentous  and  critical  events.  The 
turmoil  of  war  always  affects 
money,  as  notes  issued  during  the 
Mexican  Revolution  of  1910-1917 
illustrate.  During  this  unsettled 
time  many  private  banks,  state, 
government,  and  military  issues 
were  overprinted  with  town 
names,  validating  seals,  revalua¬ 
tions,  and  cancellations.  Money 
is  always  needed,  no  matter  how 
chaotic  or  primitive  the  economy, 
even  by  revolutionists.  This  is 
seen  on  a  series  of  1  sol  notes  of 
Loreta  province,  Peru.  In  1921 


Peru — 1  Sol  note  of  Loreta  Province  over¬ 
printed  for  20  Centavos,  1921. 


these  were  overprinted  with  frac¬ 
tional  values.  Inflation  is  often 
the  result  of  undue  reliance  on  a 
one  crop  economy.  The  numerous 
variables  which  make  this  unsound 
have  created  the  need  for  many 
overprints.  Resulting  revaluations 
have  taken  place  in  Paraguay  in 
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Paraguay — 100  Pesos  note  revalued  as 
One  Guarani  in  the  early  UNO’s. 


Chile — 50  Pesos  note  revalued  as  5  Cen- 
tesimos  de  Escudo  in  1960. 


the  early  1940’s,  Brazil  in  1942 
(and  now  another  planned  » for 
1966),  and  Chile  in  1960.  For 
much  the  same  purpose  many 
issues  of  Peru  in  the  early  1880’s 
were  overprinted  with  new  cur¬ 
rency  names,  and  in  some  cases 
new  values.  Inflation  means 
too  much  money  in  circulation, 
whereas  a  sudden  rise  in  pros¬ 
perity  or  a  disruption  in  normal 
sources  of  coinage  supply  may 
create  a  shortage,  with  emergency 
methods  of  relief  called  for.  A 
coin  shortage  in  Uruguay  resulted 
in  a  1  peso  note  being  overprinted 
as  20  centesimos  in  1918.  Not 
often  has  a  note  been  overprinted 
at  less  than  its  former  value,  but 
small  change  is  necessary  and 
paper  easily  available  when  coins 
cannot  be  secured.  Creating  one 
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central  note  issuing  authority 
cannot  only  simplify  but  also 
stabilize  a  country’s  paper  money 
issue.  Today  virtually  all  notes 
are  so  issued,  usually  by  a  central 
bank,  and  some  of  the  earliest 
central  banks  may  first  be  found 
issuing  overprinted  notes.  When 
Peru  reformed  her  note  issuing 
in  1881,  she  overprinted  govern¬ 
ment  and  private  bank  issues  with 
a  very  elaborate  design  including 
a  new  bank  name,  a  new  currency 
name  and  value,  dates,  titles, 
names,  text  and  ornamentation. 
These  are  perhaps  the  most  over¬ 
printed  notes  one  can  find.  In  the 
late  1930’s  Cost#  Rica  created  a 
new  note  issuer,  but  she  limited 
herself  to  a  new  bank  name,  date, 
titles,  names,  and  text.  Less 
elaborate  but  no  less  significant 
changes  were  made  by  Chile  in 
1925  and  Bolivia  in  the  late 
1920’s.  Though  over  twenty  years 
too  late,  Argentine  notes  were 
also  similarly  overprinted,  as  part 
of  a  cancellation  of  notes  tendered 
for  redemption  in  1950,  well  past 
the  bank’s  creation  in  1935. 

Various  types  of  validations 
have  often  been  used  to  convey 
official  sanction  to  a  note  issue, 
either  in  the  form  of  text  or  a 
seal,  and  at  times  both  were  used. 
Without  this  sanction  these  notes 
would  not  be  acceptable  in  cir¬ 
culation.  Colombia  overprinted  ex¬ 
tensive  text  on  many  private 
issues,  giving  them  the  support  of 


Mexico — Bank  issue  of  1909  with  over¬ 
printed  seal  and  tax  stamp  showing  a 
tax  had  been  paid  on  the  note. 


Uruguay — 1  Pea?  note  revalued  as  20 
Centesimos  in  1918.  The  corner  numerals 
“1”  have  been  trimmed  off. 


the  national  bank  in  1899,  an 
action  directly  traceable  to  the 
political  turmoil  at  the  time.  From 
the  1880’s  and  well  into  the  early 
1900’s,  Colombia  also  added  seals 
to  many  government,  state,  and 
private  bank  issues,  with  a  wide 
assortment  of  different  types 
used.  While  private  banks  issued 
notes  in  Mexico  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  tax  on  each  note, 
attested  to  by  a  reproduction  of 
the  tax  stamp  and  often  a  seal 
found  on  all  issues.  Even  during 
the  revolution  this  tax  was  levied. 
As  power  changed  hands  so  did 
note  issuing,  with  the  change 
formalized  by  different  seals  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  government,  state, 
and  military  issues.  In  the  1920’s 
when  Ecuador  amortized  private 
bank  issues,  she  added  the  name 
of  the  organization  whose  task  it 
was  to  handle  this  job.  In  this 
instance  the  overprint  served  both 
to  attest  to  the  note’s  validity  and 
to  mark  it  for  eventual  recall.  As 
a  result  of  an  early  insurrection 
in  Cuba,  the  Spanish  rulers  were 
unable  to  redeem  notes  in  gold  as 
originally  intended,  so  issues  of 
1896  were  overprinted  “PLATA” 
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Cuba — 5  Pesos  issue  of  1896  overprinted 
“PLATA”  on  the  back. 


Haiti — 1  Gourde  issue  of  1904  overprinted 
to  conform  with  laws  of  1919. 


(silver),  the  new  metal  of  re¬ 
demption.  This  served  not  only  to 
conserve  the  gold  supply  but  also 
as  a  means  of  validation,  since 
only  the  overprinted  notes  would 
be  redeemable  at  face  value  in 
silver.  The  Dominican  Republic 
and  Haiti  also  have  their  share 
of  overprints. 

Overdates  are  not  limited  to 
coins,  for  notes  of  Bolivia  dated 


1928  have  been  overprinted  as 
reissues  with  the  dates  19£>1  or 
1952,  in  quite  extensive  amounts 
for  the  latter  until  recently.  Be¬ 
fore  the  stabilization  of  Guate¬ 
mala’s  currency  in  1926,  similar 
overdated  notes  can  be  found. 
Every  type  of  overprint  exists  for 
Latin  America,  since  every  cause 
which  creates  overprints  has  ex¬ 
isted  there  in  abundance.  For  a 
colorful  and  descriptive  look  at 
many  events  comprising  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Latin  America,  over¬ 
printed  notes  are  an  excellent 
source  of  reference. 


Colombia — A  Half  Peso  note  of  1946  made 
by  cutting  a  regular  One  Peso  note  in 
half  and  then  overprinting  the  half  notes 
in  the  manner  shown. 


Costa  Rica — Note  of  the  Bar.co  Internacional  overprinted  as  an  issue  of  the  Banco 
Nacional,  1938. 
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AFRICA 

The  advent  of  colonialism  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  its  demise,  is 
vividly  depicted  on  overprinted 
notes.  Such  issues  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  Africa,  often  more  so, 
than  countermarked  coins.  Many 
of  the  first  notes  used  were  over¬ 
prints  of  the  colonizing  powers. 
At  first  the  need  for  currency  was 
scant,  but  to  fill  this  need  a  means 
was  found  that  both  asserted  the 
authority  of  colonizer  and  gave 
the  colonies  a  distinctive  currency. 

Portugal,  the  earliest  colonial 
power,  issued  some  of  the  first 
overprinted  notes.  In  the  late  19th 
century  she  overprinted  Portu- 


Azores — Note  of  Portugal  overprinted  for 
colonial  use  in  Africa,  1909. 


guese  notes  for  use  in  Madiera 
and  the  Azores.  Even  other  Por¬ 
tuguese  colonial  issues  saw  double 
duty,  as  an  issue  of  Mozambique 
for  use  in  the  Azores  in  1914  and 
an  issue  of  the  overseas  bank  as 
a  general  colonial  issue  for 
Angola  in  1921.  France  over¬ 
printed  a  Bank  of  France  note  for 
use  in  French  West  Africa  in 
1901,  a  continuation  of  her  policy 
of  using  her  monies  for  overseas 
colonies.  Although  Italy’s  quest 
for  colonies  was  a  later  one,  she 
too  felt  the  need  to  overprint 
notes,  doing  so  for  Italian  East 
Africa  on  regular  Italian  issues. 
Another  of  the  colonizers,  Spain, 


similarly  prepared  her  notes  for 
Morocco  in  1906.  To  meet  the 
early  need  for  money  where  none 
was  available,  overprints  served 
well.  None  of  the  monetary  emis¬ 
sions  for  Africa  was  ever  large 
in  amount,  and  these  early  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  blossoming 
trade  were  smallest  of  all,  yet 
highly  significant  and  worthy  of 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modern  commerce  in 
Africa. 

As  the  start  of  African  coloni¬ 
alism  can  be  found  on  overprinted 
notes,  it  is  only  right  that  its 
ending  is  also  depicted  on  such 
notes.  With  the  birth  of  new 
countries  there  arose  the  need, 
for  nationalistic  and  political 
reasons,  for  new  currencies.  Until 
new  monies  were  prepared,  the 
former  colonial  currency  was  used. 
Though  few  issues  were  over¬ 
printed,  those  that  were  clearly 
indicated  the  drastic  changes 
taking  place  on  the  continent. 
Madagascar  changed  the  bank 
name  as  well  as  the  currency 
name  when  she  overprinted  for¬ 
mer  French  issues.  When  Burundi 
and  Rwanda  discontinued  their 
joint  note  issuing,  Burundi  over¬ 
printed  these  notes  for  her  own 
use,  a  delayed  reaction  to  the 
end  of  the  colonial  era  but  none¬ 
theless  a  direct  result  of  it.  From 
just  such  notes  one  can  see  much 
that  has  shaped  recent  events  in 
Africa,  for  their  use  in  the  first 
place  signaled  the  vast  changes 
in  all  spheres  that  were  to  take 
place. 

Africa  from  earliest  times  has 
been  a  battlefield  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  with  the  Second 
World  War  seeing  not  only  great 
fighting  forces  but  also  the  great¬ 
est  use  and  variety  of  overprints 
issued  by  both  sides.  Money  is 
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needed  even  in  wartime,  and  with 
coins  being-  hoarded  paper  money 
is  often  the  only  means  of  ex¬ 
change.  Since  the  ability  to  print 
a  distinctive  currency  is  often  im¬ 
possible  in  the  midst  of  warfare, 
overprints  serve  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  place  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  quickly  and  inexpen¬ 
sively,  usually  on  the  very  notes 
of  the  occupied  country.  While 
occupying  Algeria,  Germany  over¬ 
printed  Bank  of  Algeria  notes.  In 


Algeria — Note  of  1939  overprinted  for  use 
in  Tunisia. 


Italian  East  Africa,  the  British 
used  this  colony’s  own  notes  dur¬ 
ing  their  occupation.  The  largest 
usage  of  overprints  was  by  the 
Free  French,  both  to  fill  the  need 
for  currency  and  to  bring  them 
the  authority  and  recognition  that 
note  issuing  would  naturally  ac¬ 
complish.  All  issues  used  their 
symbol,  the  Cross  of  Lorraine,  or 
their  initials,  alone  or  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  seal.  Such  notes  were 
issued  for  Djibouti,  Fezzan,  and 
Reunion.  They  also  used  Bank  of 
Algeria  notes  in  Europe,  adding 
“TRESOR”  to  these  notes  for  use 
in  Corsica.  Europe  has  deeply  af¬ 
fected  Africa  in  many  ways,  and 
the  overprints  to  be  found  as  a 
result  of  the  Second  World  War 
show  graphically  the  violence  of 
those  troubled  years. 


ASIA 

Asia  is  considered  the  'birth¬ 
place  of  paper  money,  and  this 
invention  has  been  put  to  frequent 
and  varied  use  in  creating  over¬ 
prints  to  meet  a  multiude  of 
needs.  An  intriguing  and  signifi¬ 
cant  aspect  of  these  overprints  is 
that  many  were  either  issued  by 
countries  not  using  the  notes 
originally,  or  were  overprinted  by 
a  power  not  native  to  the  country 
of  issue.  What  is  so  intriguing  is 
that  the  vast  majority  were  issued 
in  this  manner  and  so  significant 
because  this  simple  fact  tells 
much  about  the  events  surround¬ 
ing  the  notes.  The  sweep  of  war¬ 
fare  always  leaves  overprints  in 
its  wake,  with  both  World  Wars 
thusly  affecting  Asia  in  profusion. 
During  World  War  I  the  Brit¬ 
ish  altered  their  own  notes  by 
adding  Turkish  values  and  text, 
the  notes  to  be  used  as  occupation 
currency  for  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
these  saw  use  in  Gallipoli,  Iraq, 
and  Palestine.  In  Persia,  Germany 
overprinted  some  of  her  prewar 
issues  by  adding  Persian  values 
and  text.  World  War  II  saw  a 
wide  use  of  overprints  by  both 
the  Allied  and  Axis  powers.  Brit¬ 
ain  overprinted  Indian  issues  with 
new  text  for  her  military  govern¬ 
ment  in  Burma.  As  a  result  of  the 
Japanese  seizure  of  Hong  Kong, 
as  well  as  the  colony’s  liberation, 


UK)TH|  KtNC.uA  <f  <  .W.M  BRITAIN 
I  '  AND  WBi  AND. 


N»  090194 


Ottoman  Empire  —  Overprinted  British 
note  for  their  own  use  as  occupation  cur¬ 
rency,  World  War  I. 
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Burma — Military  overprint  on  a  note  of 
India,  World  War  II. 

several  overprints  were  executed. 
To  alleviate  the  currency  shortage 
in  1941,  Chinese  notes  were 
changed  to  $1,  a  short  lived  ex¬ 
pedient  due  to  the  capture  of  the 
area  soon  after  »they  were  placed 
in  circulation.  After  the  war  the 
shortage  of  an  acceptable  money 
again  called  into  use  the  emer¬ 
gency  measure  of  overprints.  This 
time  a  Japanese  military  note  and 
two  different  Chinese  notes  were 
overprinted  $1,  $5,  and  $10  re¬ 
spectively.  Again,  this  was  an¬ 
other  short  lived  issue,  being  re¬ 
placed  by  regular  notes  quite 
soon.  Along  with  the  Free  French 
overprints  for  Africa,  there  were 
similar  notes  issued,  chiefly  for 
New  Hebrides,  using  the  Cross  of 


New  Hebrides— Free  French  overprint  on 
a  note  of  New  Caledonia,  World  War  II. 

Lorraine  in  some  manner — an¬ 
other  instance  of  this  type  of 
overprint  being  used  for  political 
as  well  as  monetary  purposes.  In 
the  late  1930’s  and  early  1940’s 


Japan  used  many  of  her  notes  in 
China  after  adding  new  text. 
These  notes  were  issued  under 
military  authority,  often  having  a 
cancellation  of  the  text  denoting 
use  in  Japan  proper. 

So  many  of  these  issues  were 
employed  only  as  an  emergency 
expedient  to  alleviate  severe  cur¬ 
rency  shortages  that  once  events 
were  stabilized,  they  ceased  to 
circulate.  Whatever  is  easily 
available  under  such  conditions  is 
useful  for  money,  whether  of  the 
native  area  or  of  the  issuer.  As 
one  authority  is  substituted  for 
another  in  warfare,  a  tangible 
symbol  such  as  money  must  also 
change.  By  using  one’s  own  notes 
with  an  overprint,  a  new  currency 
is  easily  available  and  the  new 
symbols  of  authority  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  new  ruler. 

Normally  paper  money  serves 
only  a  monetary  purpose,  but  dur¬ 
ing  unusual  conditions  this  use 
may  be  secondary.  When  the  aim 
is  to  foster  political  as  well  as 
economic  control,  paper  money  by 
the  use  of  overprints  can  serve  to 
further  both  desires.  Under  such 
circumstances  as  revaluation  and 
insurrection,  notes  may  serve  sev¬ 
eral  purposes;  often  during  these 
times  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
paper  of  any  type  used  as  paper 
money.  In  Afghanistan  in  1928-29, 
rebels  used  government  notes, 
surely  under  the  most  dire  of 
circumstances  if  they  had  to  use 
the  notes  of  the  government  they 
were  fighting.  This  overprinting 
clearly  indicates  how  radical  are 
the  changes  that  can  be  made  by 
the  use  of  overprinting,  using  a 
foe’s  note  against  him  by  simply 
adding  some  new  text.  Books  and 
newspapers  are  the  usual  means 
of  spreading  ideas  through  the 
printed  word,  but  in  times  of  up- 
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heaval  new  methods  are  resorted 
to.  In  an  effort  to  spread  their 
ideas,  the  Viet  Minh  in  North 
Vietnam  overprinted  propaganda 
messages  on  currency.  Turning 
paper  into  paper  money  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  them  in  the  early 
1950’s  after  they  added  values, 
text  and  designs  to  the  pages  of 
Chinese  books. 

Overprints  in  themselves  do  not 
create  commemoratives,  but  by 
their  use  in  certain  circumstances 
this  is  what  they  become.  Many 
times  they  are  used  for  such 
singular  changes  and  in  actuality, 
if  not  in  intent,  they  make  a  regu¬ 
lar  issue  into  a  commemorative. 
A  change  in  sovereignty  is  quite 
a  special  event;  this  is  celebrated 
by  the  overprinting  of  “IRIAN 
BARAT”  on  Indonesian  notes  in 
1962,  when  the  former  Dutch  New 
Guinea  came  under  Indonesian 
control.  Victory  in  war  and  a 
nation’s  independence  are  both  re¬ 
membered  on  notes  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  After  World  War  II  a 
special  series  was  issued,  all  bear¬ 
ing  the  overprint  “VICTORY”  on 
the  back.  In  1949,  when  independ¬ 
ence  granted  in  1946  took  the 
form  of  a  new  currency,  these 
very  same  VICTORY  notes  were 
overprinted  on  the  back  with  the 
name  of  the  new  Philippine  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank,  an  emergency  measure 
until  new  notes  were  available. 
Adoption  of  a  new  currency  name 
often  creates  an  overprint,  one 
early  example  being  notes  of  New 
Caledonia  overprinted  in  francs 
on  previously  used  piastre  values. 
This  is  just  one  of  the  many  over¬ 
prints  which  recall  what  is  a  mo¬ 
mentous  event  in  monetary  af¬ 
fairs. 

The  value  of  a  currency  rests 
on  precious  metals,  and  none  is 
more  important  than  gold.  Over¬ 


printing  by  the  Australian  .gov¬ 
ernment  between  1910-1914  of 
private  bank  issues  making  them 
payable  in  gold  attests  to  man’s 
faith  in  this  metal,  as  well  as  that 


Japan  —  Regular  issue  overprinted  for 
Japanese  military  use,  early  1940’s. 


country’s  monetary  soundness.  By 
such  an  overprint  both  financial 
stability  and  the  gold  rush  that 
created  it  are  given  special  notice. 
Today’s  international  political 
spotlight  focuses  on  the  cold  war, 
which  is  commemorated  by  issues 
of  Quemoy,  Matsu,  and  Tachen 
Islands.  The  Nationalist  Chinese 
added  special  text  to  regular 
issues,  that  limits  the  circulation 
of  such  notes  to  these  islands. 
Should  these  notes  be  captured  by 
the  Communists,  they  would  be  in¬ 
valid.  An  overprinted  issue  of 
regular  South  Vietnam  notes 
exists  for  use  in  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp  for  Viet  Cong  captives. 
Such  is  the  continuing  story  of 
Asian  overprints. 

(to  be  continued) 
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Early  American 
Medalists  an  d  Die  Sink 


ers 


by  Richard  D.  Kenney 
(Continued  from  January) 


THOMAS  MACHIN 

The  executive  of  the  hardware  and  coining  firm  of  Machin’s  Mills 
at  New  Grange,  now  Newburgh,  N.Y.  The  firm  struck  imitation 
English  halfpence,  and  in  conjunction  with  Harmon’s  firm  in  Vermont, 
also  struck  New, York  and  Vermont  coppers.  The  dies  were  engraved 
by  James  Atlee.  Born  in  England  in  1744,  Machin  served  as  a  British 
officer  and  during  the  Revolution  joined  the  Americans.  He  died  in 
1816.  For  a  fuller  account  of  Machin’s  Mills,  see  Crosby,  pp.  190-192. 

J.  MANLY 

The  Philadelphia  publisher  who  issued  the  Washington  medal  of 
1790  engraved  by  Brooks  (Baker  61). 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  CALIFORNIA  CO. 


A  San  Francisco  firm  that  issued  the  very  rare  Five-dollar  gold 
piece  in  1849.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  firm  but 
supposition  has  it  that  the  firm  was  organized  in  Northampton,  Mass.* 

GEORGE  W.  McCLURE 

An  assayer  from  Iowa  who  was  in  charge  of  minting  operations  for 
Clark,  Gruber  &  Co. 

B.  MEAD 

A  St.  Louis  die-sinker  who  engraved  the  Indian  Peace  medals 
relating  to  fur  traders  (Belden  66-68)  in  the  decade  before  the  Civil 
War. 

♦For  detailed  information  on  the  Massachusetts  and  California  Co.,  see  K.  E.  Bres- 
sett’s  The  Day  Northampton  Had  A  Mint,  Whitman  Numismatic  Journal,  July,  1965, 
pp.  501-5. 
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Enjoy  C  oin 
Collecting  More: 
Buy 

Coins  Magazine 

Colorful,  instructive,  full  of 
lore,  facts;  shows  how  to  enjoy 
the  hobby  more  and  profit 
more  from  it!  Includes  latest 
price  guide:  Telequotes. 

TRY  COINS 
MAGAZINE 
3  months 
for  $1.00 

COINS 
MAGAZINE 
lola,  Wis.  54945 


Polzer  Coin  Company 

Erwin  G.  "Timm,"  Prop. 

4716  W.  Center  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53210 
Phone  871-0322 

New  1966  23rd  Edition 

Bluebook  U.S.  Coins 
$1.00 

Magnifiers 

2"  lens  cowhide  case . $1.00 

10  power  leather  case  . ..$1 .25 


3 "  round  reader . $1.50 

A"  round  reader . $2.95 


WHITMAN  S  ORIGINAL  JOBBER 
Established  1919 


MALDIVE  ISLANDS  PROOF  SETS 

I  have  made  a  fortunate  purchase  of  part  of  the  newly  released 
proof  sets  of  Maidive  Islands,  in  official  case  of  issue.  These  are 
dated  1960,  and  consist  of  six  coins:  1,  2,  5,  10,  25,  50  laris.  All 
are  beautiful  gems,  and  the  set  is  most  attractive  and  desirable. 
Only  1250  sets  have  been  struck. 


One  set,  postpaid  . $  35.00 

Three  sets  postpaid  . 100.00 

Ten  sets  postpaid  . .300.00 


Remittance  with  order  in  all  cases. 

LAUREN  BENSON 

512-K  Putnam  Bldg.  Davenport,  Iowa  52801 
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MEADE  BROTHERS 


A  New  York  firm  of  daguerreotypers  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
The  Daniel  Webster  medal  engraved  by  C.  C.  Wright  credits  the  Meade 
Brothers  for  the  original  photography  of  the  reverse. 

MINERS  BANK 


The  San  Francisco  bank  operated  by  the  firm  of  Wright  and  Com¬ 
pany  that  issued  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  in  1849.  The  company  was 
dissolved  in  1850. 


F.  N.  MITCHELL 


A  sculptor  and  medalist  of  Boston  most  of  whose  works  were 
executed  in  the  two  decades  before  the  Civil  War.  Among  his  medals 
are  the  following:  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Ass’n.;  Harrison 
medals  of  1840  (Satterlee  69-71);  Bunker  Hill  Jubilee  1850;  and  the 
Samuel  Appleton  medal,  1845. 
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MEXICO 


1  965  Set,  five  coins. 
1 .00-.50-.20-.05-.01 


The  one  peso  1965  is  very  scarce. 
Colored  holder  in:  Red,  Green, 
Black,  White  and  Blue. 


With  Without 
Holder  Holder 


I  Set  . $  !  .25 

5  Sets  .  5.50 

10  "  .  10.00  $  6.50 

20  "  .  18.50  12.00 


Write  for  free  price  lists. 

Sergio  Torres  Martinez 

Apdo.  M-7392,  Mexico  I,  D.F. 


Become  An  Expert 
In  Coin  Hobbv: 

Read  Numismatic 
Nens 


Edited  by  nation’s  top  numis¬ 
matists:  the  authority  in  the 
hobby.  You  will  be  richly  re¬ 
warded  by  reading  it!  Pub¬ 
lished  every  2  weeks. 


SPECIAL 
3  months 
trial  — 
only  $1.00 

NUMISMATIC 

NEWS 

lola,  Wis.  54945 


\  'ov-Tbids  <■*>!  : 

v.-.  •  .  ; 


Service . .  •  has  been  the  secret  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  ...  it  has  placed  us  at  the 
pinnacle  of  suppliers  of  all 
numismatic  accessories  that  are 
advertised. 

We  are  prompt  .  .  .  efficient! 
Every  Whitman  product ,  of  course! 

East  or  West  M.  MEGHRIG  &  SONS  Serves  You  Best 

In  New  York  (10003):  239  Park  Avenue  South,  GRamercy  3-8150 
In  Los  Angeles  (90005) :  525  South  Western  Avenue,  DUnkirk  8-9393 
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MOFFAT  AND  COMPANY 


The  San  Francisco  assaying  firm  that  issued  five,  ten,  and  twenty- 

dollar  coins  from  1849  to  1853.  Their  first  coins  were  rectangular  gold 

ingots  valued  respectively  at  $9.43  and  $16.00.  In  1850,  the  firm  became 

U.S.  assay  contractors,  and  in  early  1852,  John  L.  Moffat  retired  from 

the  firm,  the  other  partners  having  organized  to  conduct  the  United 

States  Assay  Office  of  Gold.  Moffat  resumed  under  the  original  firm 

name  in  1853  when  he  issued  his  twenty-dollar  piece. 

*  » 

JAMES  G.  MOFFET 


A  brass  founder  and  metal  worker  of  New  York  City  who  worked 
during  the  Hard  Times  period.  In  addition  to  his  own  store  cards 
(Adams  585-6),  he  engraved  several  other  New  York  cards  such  as 
those  for  Maycock  and  Crossman. 

SAMUEL  MOORE 

The  fifth  director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  1824-1835. 

A.  C.  MORIN 


A  Philadelphia  die-sinker  whose  medals  include:  Henry  Clay  (Sat- 
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$2.10 


Postpaid 


1964-P  or  1964-D  MINT  SET 

In  Plastic  Holder 


Both 


$4.20 


These  attractive  sets  are  in  6  beautiful  colors, 


Black 


Clear 


Yellow 


Green 


Red 


Blue 


and  include  the  Kennedy  Half  Dollar. 

ORDER  NOW  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS 

Orders  in  Lots  of  10  or  More — $2.00  each.  California  Residents  Add  4%  Sales  Tax 

B.  MAX  MEHL  COMPANY 

P.O.  Box  1298  (WJ)  Beverly  Hills,  California  90213 

Telephone:  (Area  Code  213)  —  274-6217 
Oldest  Established  Coin  Business  in  the  U.S.,  founded  in  1901 

This  is  our  19th  consecutive  advertisement  in  this  publication 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  SELL? 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  COIN  AUCTION  SALES 

WANTED— Consignments  of  Ancients,  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Collections  or 
attractive  individual  specimens. 

REASONABLE  FEES-COMPETENT  CATALOGUING-ACCURATE  GRADING 


Your  coins  may  form  an  integral  part  of  a  definitive  specialty  catalog. 


ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  ALL  SALES  CATALOGS  AND  PRICES.  $5.00 


HENRY  CHRISTENSEN 

Hudson  County  National  Bank  Bldg., 
95  River  St.,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey 

Tele:-201 -656-2266 
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terlee  140);  the  prize  medal  of  the  Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society; 
and  the  Washington,  N.Y.,  Crystal  Palace,  1853  (Baker  361). 

WALTER  MOULD 

The  coiner  of  New  Jersey  coppers  at  the  Morristown  mint  in  1787- 
88.  He  was  originally  associated  with  Albion  Cox  and  Thomas  Goadsby 
in  securing  the  coinage  contract. 

WILLIAM  MOULTON 

In  1776  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  authorized  the  coinage  of 
coppers  and  William  Moulton  was  empowered  to  make  the  pieces. 

NORRIS,  GRIEG  &  NORRIS 


The  firm  that  issued  the  first  coin  in  California,  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece  dated  1849,  existing  in  both  plain  and  reeded  edges. 

JOHANNES  ADAM  OERTEL 


An  engraver  who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1823  and  settled  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  in  1848.  Although  he  engraved  many  banknotes,  he 
designed  several  medals  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  N.Y.  Ciystal 
Palace,  1853,  dies  by  C.  C.  Wright.  Oertel  also  carved  church  deco¬ 
rations  and  helped  decorate  the  Capitol  in  185/.  He  latei  attained  suc¬ 
cess  by  his  pictures  of  army  life  during  the  Civil  War. 
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•  Blundered  Dies,  a  definitive 
seven-part  survey  by  Walter 
Breen. 

•  Coin  Chronicle  of  the 

Roman  Republic — continu¬ 

ing  installments. 

RENEW  NOW/ 


•  Columns  by  Bressett,  Yeo¬ 
man,  Shipley  and  Willey. 

•  Up-to-date  coverage  of  new 
issues  and  price  changes. 

•  Features  highlighting  all 
areas  of  numismatics. 


'Whitman 

Numismatic  {Journal 

1220  Mound  Avenue 
RACINE,  WISCONSIN  53404 


Send  Me  the  Monthly 
Whitman  Numismatic 
Journal  at  These 
Low  Rates 

O  New  □  Renewal 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


UNITED  STATES  □  1  yr.  $3.50 

□  2  yrs.  $6.50  □  3  yrs.  $9.00 

CANADIAN  □  1  yr.  $4.00 

□  2  yrs.  $7.50  □  3  yrs.  $10.50 


CITY 


FOREIGN  □  1  yr.  $4.25 
□  2  yrs.  $8.00  □  3  yrs.  $11.25 


STATE 


My  Cash  Q  Check  □  or 
ZIP  CODE  Money  Order  Q  Is  Enclosed 
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OREGON  EXCHANGE  COMPANY 


The  private  banking  firm  of  Oregon  City  that  issued  five  and  ten- 
dollar  gold  pieces  in  1849. 

J.  S.  ORMSBY  &  COMPANY 


The  very  rare  five  and  ten-dollar  gold  pieces  were  issued  in  1849 
by  this  Sacramento  firm  of  gold  smelters. 

PACIFIC  COMPANY 


From  Edgar  Adams  we  learn  that  the  rare  set  of  coins  ranging 
from  the  dollar  to  the  ten-dollar  piece,  dated  1849,  were  struck  by 
the  coining  firm  of  F.  D.  Kohler  and  Co.  Kohler  combined  with 
Frederick  C.  Broderick  in  April  of  1849  to  enter  the  assaying  business 
and  in  January  1850,  the  firm  sold  out  to  Baldwin.  This  is  the  year  that 
Kohler  was  appointed  as  California  State  Assayer.  Kohler,  who  was 
born  in  1810  and  died  in  1864,  was  originally  a  New  York  jeweller 
and  may  have  engraved  the  dies.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  the 
Pacific  Company  as  such. 

(to  be  concluded) 
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Foreign  Currency  Exchange  Rates 

Prices  for  one  foreign  currency  unit  in  U.S.  Dollars  as  of  Jan.  1.  1966. 
supplied  through  the  courtesy  of  DEAK  &  CO.  (TIMES  SQUARE) 
INC.,  1478  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10036. 


Official 

Free 

Official 

Free 

Country  &  Currency 

Rate 

Rate 

Country  &  Currency 

Rate 

Rate 

Aden,  Dinar 

2. SO 

2.72 

Gibraltar,  Pound 

2.80 

2.79 

Afghanistan,  Afghani 

.022 

.0135 

Gilbert  &  Ellice, 

Albania,  Lek 

.020 

.0066 

Pound  (Australian) 

2.24 

2.23 

Algeria,  Dinar 

.204 

.015 

Great  Britain,  Pound  Sterling 

2.80 

2.82 

Andorra,  Fr.  Franc 

.2025 

.2062 

Greece,  Drachma 

.033 

.035 

Andorra,  Sp.  Peseta 

.0167 

.017 

Greenland,  Danish  Kroner 

.1447 

.146 

Angola,  Escudo 

.0348 

.027 

Granada,  Br.  W.  In., 

Antigua,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

.59 

Br.  W.  Ind.  Dollar 

.588 

.59 

Argentina,  Peso 

Free 

.0045 

Guatemala,  Quetzal 

LOO 

.92 

Ascension,  E.  Af.  Shilling 

.14 

.136 

Guinea,  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Australia,  Pound 

2.24 

2.24 

Haiti,  Gourde 

.20 

.19 

Austria,  Schilling 

.0385 

.0395 

Honduras,  Lempira 

.50 

.49 

Bahamas,  Pound 

2.80 

2.79 

Hong  Kong,  Dollar 

.1768 

.176 

Bahrain,  Dinar 

2.10 

1.40 

Hungary,  Forint 

.0852 

.0225 

Barbados,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

.59 

Iceland,  Krona 

.02325 

.023 

Basutoland,  Rand 

1.40 

1.35 

Ifni,  Peseta 

.0167 

.017 

Bechuanaland,  Rand 

1.40 

1.35 

India,  Rupee 

.21 

.13 

Belgium,  Franc 

.020 

.0203 

Indonesia,  Rupiah 

* 

* 

Bolivia,  New  Peso 

.0821 

.08 

Iran,  Rial 

.013 

.0125 

Brazil,  Cruzeiro 

Free 

.000455 

Iraq,  Dinar 

2.80 

2.58 

Br.  Guiana,  Br.  W.  Ind.  Dollar 

.588 

.59 

Ireland,  Pound 

2.80 

2.82 

Br.  Honduras,  Dollar 

.70 

.58 

Israel,  Pound 

.3333 

.33 

Br.  Solomon  I.,  Aust’lian  Pound 

2.24 

2.23 

Italy,  Lira 

.00161 

.00163 

Brunei,  Malaya  Dollar 

.33 

.323 

Ivory  Coast,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Bulgaria,  Lev 

.855 

.39 

Jamaica,  Pound 

2.80 

2.79 

Burma,  Kyat 

.21 

.07 

Japan,  Yen 

.00278 

.0027 

Burundi,  Franc 

.02025 

.006 

Jordan,  Dinar 

2.80 

2.79 

Cambodia,  Riel 

.0285 

.01 

Kenya,  E.  Af.  Shilling 

.14 

.136 

Cameroons,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Korea,  South,  Won 

.003846 

.0037 

Canada,  Dollar 

.925 

.93 

Kuwait,  Dinar 

2.80 

2.79 

Cape  Verde  I.,  Escudo 

.0348 

.027 

Laos,  Kip 

.0042 

.002 

Cayman  I.,  Jam.  Pound 

2.80 

2.79 

Lebanon,  Pound 

Free 

.33 

Central  Af.  Rep.,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Leeward  I.,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

.59 

Ceylon, Rupee 

.21 

.11 

Liberia,  Dollar 

1.00 

1.00 

Chad,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Libya,  Pound 

2.80 

2.43 

Chile,  Escudo 

.313 

.20 

Liechtenstein,  Swiss  Franc 

Free 

.231 

China  (Formosa),  New  Taiwan  $ 

.025 

.0225 

Luxembourg,  Franc 

.020 

.0203 

China  (Peiping),  Yuan 

.406 

Macao,  Pataca 

.21 

.18 

Colombia,  Peso 

Free 

.057 

Malagasy  Rep.,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Congo  (Brazzav),  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Malaysia,  Dollar 

.33 

.328 

Congo  (Leopoldv),  Franc 

.0061 

.003 

Maidive  I.,  Ind.  Rupee 

.21 

.125 

Cook  I.,  Pound 

2.80 

2.20 

Mali,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Costa  Rica,  Colon 

.1509 

.14 

Malta,  Pound 

2.80 

2.79 

Cuba,  Peso 

1.00 

Martinique,  Franc 

.204 

.203 

Curacao,  Guilder 

.53 

.53 

Mauritania,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Cyprus,  Pound 

2.80 

2.68 

Mauritius,  Rupee 

.21 

.13 

Czechoslovakia,  Koruna 

.1389 

.035 

Mexico,  Peso 

.080 

.002 

Dahomey,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

Monaco,  French  Franc 

.2025 

.205 

Denmark,  Kroner 

.1447 

.1470 

Montserrat,  Br.  W.  Ind.  Dollar  .588 

.59 

Dominica,  Br.  W.  In., 

Morocco,  Dirham 

.198 

.165 

Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 

.588 

.59 

Mozambique,  Escudo 

.0348 

.027 

Dominican  Rep.,  Peso 

1.00 

.85 

Muscat,  Ind.  Rupee 

.21 

.135 

Ecuador,  Sucre 

.0555 

.052 

Nauru,  Shilling 

.112 

.11 

Egypt,  Pound 

2.30 

1.35 

Nepal,  Rupee 

.132 

.11 

Ethiopia,  Dollar 

.403 

.40 

Netherlands,  Guilder 

.277 

.279 

Falkland  I.,  Pound 

2.80 

2.20 

Fiji,  Pound 

2.51 

2.40 

Finland,  Markka 

.312 

.31 

^INDONESIA — We  have  omitted  the  < 

official  and 

France,  Franc 

.2025 

.2062 

free  quotations  for  Indonesia. 

This  country  has  just 

Fr.  Oceania,  CFP  Franc 

.0112 

.0103 

revalued  its  currency — 1,000 

Rupiah  (old)  will  be 

Gabon,  CFA  Franc 

.0041 

.004 

equivalent  to  1  (new)  Rupiah.  It  is  expected  that 

Gambia,  Br.  W.  Af.  Pound 

2.80 

2.70 

this  revaluation  will  alter  the  recent  rates,  and  up  to 

Germany,  East,  Ostmark 

.45 

.09 

the  present,  we  have  not  received  quotations  based 

Germany,  West,  Deutsche  Mark 

.25 

.2520 

on  the  new  revaluation.  We 

hope  to  have  this  in- 

Ghana,  Cedi 

1.16 

.35 

formation  in  our  next  quotation  list. 
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New  Caledonia,  CFP  Franc 
New  Guinea  (Irian),  Rupiah, 
Irian  Barat 

New  Hebrides,  CFP  Franc 
New  Zealand,  Pound 
Nicaragua,  Cordoba 
Niger,  CFA  Franc 
Nigeria,  Pound 
Niue,  N.  Zealand  Pound 
Norfolk  I.,  Shilling 
No.  Borneo,  Malaya  Dollar 
Norway,  Krone 
Pakistan,  Rupee 
Panama,  Balboa 
Papua  &  N.  Guinea, 

Austr.  Pound 
Paraguay,  Guarani 
Peru,  Sol 
Philippines,  Peso 
Pitcairn  I.,  Pound 
Poland,  Zloty 
Portugal,  Escudo 
Reunion,  CFA  Franc 
Rhodesia,  Pound 
Rumania,  Lei 
Russia,  Ruble 
Rwanda,  Franc 
Ryukyu  I.,  U.S.  Dollar 
St.  Helena,  Pound 
St.  Kitts-Nevis, 

Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 
St.  Lucia,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 
St.  Pierre  &  Miq,  CFA  Franc 
St.  Thomas,  Escudo 
St.  Vincent,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 
El  Salvador,  Colon 
Samoa,  Pound 
San  Marino,  It.  Lira 
Sarawak  (Malaysia),  Malayan 
Dollar 

Saudi  Arabia,  Riyal 
Senegal,  CFA  Franc 
Seychelles,  Rupee 
Sierra  Leone,  Leone 
Somalia,  Somalo 
S.W.  Africa,  Rand 
South  Africa,  Rand 
Spain  &  Col.,  Peseta 
Straits  Settle.,  Malayan  Dollar 
Sudan,  Pound 
Surinam,  Guilder 
Swaziland,  S.  Afr.  Rand 
Sweden,  Krona 
Switzerland,  Franc 
Syria,  Pound 

Tanganyika,  E.  Af.  Shilling 
Thailand,  Baht 
Timor,  Escudo 
Togo,  CFA  Franc 
Tokelau  I.,  N.  Zealand  Pound 
Tonga,  Pound 

Trin.  &  Tob.,  Br.  W.  In.  Dollar 
Tunisia,  Dinar  • 

Turkey,  Lira 

Turks  &  Caicos  I., E.  Af. Shilling 
Uganda,  E.  Af.  Shilling 
Uruguay,  Peso 
Venezuela,  Bolivar 
Viet-Nam  (South),  Piastre 
Virgin  I.,  U.S.  Dollar 
Voltaic  Rep.,  CFA  Franc 
Wallis  &  Futuna,  CFP  Franc 
Yemen,  Rial 
Yugoslavia,  Dinar 
Zambia,  Pound 


Official  Free 

Rate  Rate 

.0112  .0103 


.277 

.21 

.0112 

.0103 

2.80 

2.70 

.1420 

.14 

.0041 

.004 

2.80 

2.77 

2.80 

2.65 

.112 

.11 

.33 

.329 

.140 

.142 

.21 

.1375 

1.00 

.90 

2.24 

2.23 

Free 

.0072 

Free 

.0375 

Free 

.2560 

2.80 

2.50 

.25 

.011 

.0348 

.036 

.0041 

.004 

2.80 

2.75 

.167 

.039 

1.111 

.45 

.020 

.006 

1.00 

1.00 

2.80 

2.00 

.588 

.59 

.588 

.59 

.0041 

.004 

.0348 

.027 

.588 

.59 

.40 

.38 

1.40 

.95 

.00161 

.00163 

.33 

.323 

.222 

.225 

.0041 

.004 

.21 

.11 

1.40 

1.35 

.14 

.14 

1.40 

1.35 

1.40 

1.35 

.0167 

.017 

.33 

.328 

2.87 

2.00 

.53 

.53 

1.40 

1.35 

.193 

.195 

Free 

.234 

Free 

.27 

.14 

.136 

.048 

.047 

.0348 

.027 

.0041 

.004 

2.79 

2.65 

2.24 

1.95 

.588 

.59 

2.38 

.92 

.111 

.09 

.14 

.136 

.14 

.136 

Free 

.0165 

Free 

.222 

.008475 

.008 

1.00 

.0041 

.004 

.0112 

.0103 

.56 

.0009 

.0008 

2.80 

2.70 

HAPPY 
NEW  YEAR 

May  we  extend  to  all  our  cus¬ 
tomers  a  very  prosperous  and 
successful  coming  year.  Also, 
we  thank  you  for  your  patron¬ 
age  last  year. 

No  orders  will  he  filled 
until  Feh.  7,  1966  as  we 
are  planning  a  buying  trip 
in  the  Orient. 


AdB 


Aldo  P.  Basso 

132  W.  25th  Ave„ 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403 


W e  are  distributors  of 
Coin  &  Stamp  supplies 
featuring  the  complete 
WHITMAN  Line. 

CHARLTON 

COIN  &  STAMP 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 

J.  E.  &  M.  CHARLTON 
92  Jarvis  St. 

Toronto  1,  Canada 

Established  1949 
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Serving  ALL  your  coin  and  currency  needs  .  . . 

YOUR  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


SEE  one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  stocks  of  coins  and 
supplies  to  be  found  in  your  area. 

SEE  an  extensive  stock  of  U.S.,  foreign  and  ancient  coins  from 
all  periods  of  time  and  in  all  metals 

SEE  a  complete  stock  of  books,  albums,  medals  and  acces¬ 
sories 


ENJOY  the  convenience  of  Charge  Account  privileges  .  .  .  mail 
and  phone  shopping  (with  complete  confidence)  .  .  .  Want  List 
service  .  .  .  and  a  host  of  other  personal  services 


Your  complete  satisfaction  is  Always  Guaranteed! 


Shop  for  your  Coins  and  Coin  Supplies 
at  these  fine  Department  Stores: 


Atlanta 

Rich’s 

Baltimore 
Hutiler's 
Beverly  Hills 
J.  W.  Robinson 
Boston 

Jordan  Marsh 

Buffalo 

Adam,  Meldrum  & 
Anderson 
Chevy  Chase 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Chicago 

Marshall  Field 


Columbus 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus 

Denver 
May-D  &  F 

Detroit 

J.  L.  Hudson 

Hartford 

G.  Fox  &  Co. 

Houston 

Foley's 

Indianapolis 

L.  S.  Ayres 

Los  Angeles 

J.  W.  Robinson 


Cincinnati 

H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co. 
Cleveland 

Higbee  Company 


Louisville 

Stewart's 

Milwaukee 

Gimbels 


New  Orleans 
Maison  Blanche 
New  York 

Gimbels 

Omaha 

Brandeis 


Richmond 

Thalhimers 

St.  Louis 

Famous-Barr 

San  Antonio 

Joske's 


Panorama  City 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Paramus 

Gimbels 

Pasadena 

J.  W.  Robinson 

Philadelphia 

Gimbels 

Pittsburgh 

Kaufmann's 


San  Diego 
May  Co. 

San  Francisco 
The  Emporium 

San  Mateo 

The  Emporium 

Seattle 

The  Bon  Marche 
Skokie 

Marshall  Field 


Portland 

Meier  &  Frank 


Washington,  D.C. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 
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BRAZIL 

Beautiful,  Interesting  issues,  all  Unc.  if  not  otherwise  indicated.  Y — 
Catalogue  of  Modern  World  Coins,  WR — Silver  Dollars  of  No.  &  So. 
America. 

“Catalogo  De  Moedas  Brasileiras 


COMPLETE  SETS— 1900  TO  1965 

1900  400th  Anniv.  of  Discovery  Set 


(4)  :  400,  1,000,  2,000,  4,000  Reis. 

Bl-4,  Y8-11.  All  Br.  Unc. 

Very  Rare . 395.00 

Another  Set,  all  Choice  and  just  a 

shade  off  of  Unc.  Wonderful  Buy. .285. 00 
1901  Set  (3)  :  100  to  400  Reis. 

AU-BU,  Y12-14  .  1.95 

Deluxe  “K”  White  Plastic  Holder 

for  above  set .  6.50 

1906-12  Set  (3)  :  500,  1,000,  2,000 
Reis.  First  two  BU,  last  AU. 

Y15/17  .  8.50 

1912-13  Set  (3)  :  500,  1,000,  2,000 
Reis.  First  two  BU,  last  AU. 

Y18/20  .  10.50 

1913  Set  (3)  :  500,  1>000,  2,000  Reis. 

First  BU,  last  AU  Y  21/23 .  9.00 

COLONIZATION  SET 
1932  Brazil  Commemorative  Set  (6)  : 

100  to  2,000  Reis.  3  AU,  3  BU. 

Scarce  attractive  issue.  Only .  14.00 

Above  Set  (6)  all  BU  and  Very 

Rare  so  .  19.50 

FAMOUS  SONS  ISSUES 

1936-1938  Set  (4)  :  100-400  Reis. 

B14-17,  Y45-48.  Honoring  Cruz, 

Gomez,  Maua  and  Tamandare .  3.75 

1936  Set  (4)  :  500-5,000  Reis.  B-18- 
21,  Y-50,  52,  54,  55,  56,  Caxias, 

De  Anchieta,  Dumont  and  Feijo ....  12.50 
Rare  Varieties  of  above  Issues:  Set 
(3)  :  1935-1938  500,  1,000,  2,000 

Reis  Y49,  51,  53 .  11.50 

1939  Set  (3):  500-2,000  Reis.  B-22- 


1965,  10th  Edition.  Postpaid  ....$8.15 


1938-1940  Set  (4)  :  100-400  Reis. 

Y57-60  .  2.00 

1942  Set  (4)  :  Similar  but  Yellowish 
Bronze  due  to  higher  copper  con¬ 
tent.  Scarce  .  2.25 

1942-1943  Set  (3):  10c-50c.  Y64-66..  1.75 

1942- 1955  Set  (3)  :  1-5  Cruz.  EF-BU 

Y67-69  .  3.00 

1943- 1947  Set  (3)  :  10c-50c.  Y70-72...  1.50 

1955  Set  (3)  :  10c-2  Cruz.  Y73-75 .  1.50 

1956  Set  (5)  :  10c-2  Cruz.  Y76-80 .  2.25 

1957  Set  (5)  :  Similar  but  larger .  1.85 

1965  Set  (3)  :  10,  20,  50  Cruz .  1.25 


CHOICE  CROWNS 


960  Reis,  date  of  our  choice. 

ExF  AU 

1810-18  WR  1.  Bahai  Mint . 11.00  Write 

1810-18  WR  1.  Rio  Mint . 10.00  Write 

1818-22  WR  2 . 10.00  Write 

1823-27  WR  3 . 12.00  Write 

1808-10  WR  13.  Countermarked, 

Potosi  Mint.  Fine-VF  $49.50. 

2,000  REIS  CROWNS: 

1851-52  WR6  .  8.95  14.50 

1853-67  WR7  .  9.75  15.00 

1868-76  WR8  . 10.50  16.50 

1886-89  WR9  .  7.50  9.50 

1897  WR10  VF  to  AU .  Write 

1900  AU  and  BU  .  .  Write 

1906-12  Y17  .  3.75  4.95 

1912-13  Y20  .  5.00  6.50 

1913  Y23  .  4.50  5.95 


See  our  1966  Catalogue  for  many 
Choice  Brazilian  Gold  Coins. 


24,  Y61-63.  Honoring  Assis,  Bai- 
reto  and  Peixoto.  Scarce .  5.00 

Minimum  Order  $5.00.  Please  add  50<  to  Orders  less  than  $10.00. 


TWO  GREAT  CATALOGUES 


1.  Greatest  Offering  (In  this  Century)  of  U.  S.  Coins  and  Currency  and  World  Coins. 
84  pages. 

2.  108-Page  Supply  Catalogue — Everything  in  Numis-Accessories  and  Books  on  every 
Series  and  Subject  (369  Books).  All  at  Bebee's  down-to-earth  prices  and  Service  that 
has  no  equal.  BOTH  CATALOGUES  $2.00  (FREE  with,  or  Duductible  on  first  $25.00 
Order.  Dealers:  Request  Free  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  your  letterhead.  Must  be 
a  Dealer). 

Since  1940,  "Headquarters"  to  Thousands.  Please  give  us  a  Try — 
you'll  wonder  Why  you  didn't  sooner! 


4514  North  30th  St.  (Area  402,  451-4766)  Omaha,  Nebraska  68111 

DEALERS:  Request  Free  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  your  letterhead  or  supply  proof 

that  you  are  an  established  Dealer. 


19th  EDITION 


Once  again  for  1966,  with  the  19th  edition,  A  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins  by  R.  S.  Yeoman  reaffirms  its  position  as  the 
numismatist’s  indispensable  authority.  The  1966  RED  BOOK  is 
expanded  and  revised  with  additional  grading  columns  for  Barber 
dimes,  quarters  and  halves.  Price  tables  reviewed  and  up-dated. 
The  section  on  Territorial  Gold  has  been  entirely  revised  with 
the  assistance  of  a  special  panel  of  experts.  As  in  previous  edi¬ 
tions,  the  RED  BOOK  is  the  dependable  reference  for  American 
coinage  from  1616  to  the  present.  Gives  you  fast  facts  and 
figures.  Completely  illustrated.  256  pages.  Gold-stamped,  hard 
cover. 

Only  $1.75  at  your  hobby  dealer. 

Whitman  Publishing  Company  *  Racine,  Wis. 

WORLD'S  LEADING  NUMISMATIC  PUBLISHERS 


A  BEST  SELLER  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 


